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CUP CHOCOLATE. We tend to grow 
we _ com 
Ivrical at the mere thought of Cup 
Chocolate. It just is the superb, in- disp 
comparable drinking chocolate, and terr: 
it means to its devotees what vintage 
port does to Oxford dons. 9d. for the 
4 |b. tin. 


BOURNVILLE CHOCOLATE WITH FINE DESSERT CHOCOLATE. It’s 


ROASTED ALMONDS. Specially 
selected nuts wedded perfectly with 
plain chocolate. Lots of quite sens- 
ible people go. . er. . nuts over the 
burnt-nutty flavour. Yours for 2d. 


FLAT TWENTY. This looks like a large-size packet of 
cigarettes, but contains 20 Chocolate Neapolitans. 
These are sections of fine quality milk or plain 
chocolate wrapped separately. You can dip in when 
you like and still have a neat package left. All for 6d. 


labelled ‘ Less Sweet,’ which means 
that it’s fine for finishing off a meal 
—and even pipe smokers have been 
known to interrupt their rites to 
take asecond piece. Quite a lot for 6d. 
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VOGUE CHOCOLATES. 
There’s a continental tang by 
about the rich dark chocolate of 
3 coverings that makes the real fruit 

fillings more delicious still, Charming Cas 
boxes in choice of three colours, 1/6 a 4 Ib. be 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Russo-Japanese affray, after proceeding in the 
habitual manner of Manchurian frontier affrays, but 
on a much larger scale, is to be suspended while a joint 
commission investigates. There is little doubt that the 
disputed hill of Changkufeng lies definitely within Russian 
territory; whether it is actually held today by Russians 
or Japanese is hard to determine in face of the conflict 
between Moscow and Tokyo reports. A correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph on the spot makes it clear that the 
hill was not in Russian hands on Tuesday, but it is doubtful 
whether the Japanese were in effective possession of it either. 
(Even if the hill were not on the Russian side of the frontier 
the Japanese claim to it would be bad, inasmuch as it rests 
on the rape of Manchukuo.) There are obvious reasons 
why Russia should not want a large-scale war, or Japan a 
second large-scale war, at this moment, and a peaceful 
settlement is therefore probable. Now that Japan has 
abandoned her preposterous proposal of a demarcation com- 
mission on which Russia, Japan and Manchukuo should have 
equal representation the main objection to the appointment 
of a commission disappears, and M. Litvinoff could well 
agree to it. But if it should turn out that the Japanese 
Generals are in control, then no arguments based on reason 
would apply. They may still ignore the arrangement reached 
by Tokyo. The statement that Germany has assured Japan 
of her moral support may or may not be authentic; in any 
case such an assurance only means that no other support will 
be forthcoming. 
* * * * 


Fluctuations in Spain 


The war communiqués of Barcelona and Burgos are no 
more easily reconciled than those of Moscow and Tokyo, 
and it is extremely difficult to determine the precise position 
on the Ebro front after the Republicans’ attack and the 
Nationalists’ counter-offensive. 


It is clear that the Republi- 





cans have not held all their gains, but it seems equally clear 
that they have not lost them all, and that the Nationalists’ 
claims, first that their enemy would be, and then that he had 
been, delivered into their hands have not been substantiated. 
Fighting will no doubt continue, but the Nationalists’ 
counter-thrust appears to have spent its force without achieving 
its full purpose. Elsewhere on the same front, in the region 
of Lerida, the Republicans delivered a sudden attack on 
Tuesday and gained a certain amount of ground; simul- 
taneously the Nationalists, under General Queipo de Llano, 
of microphone fame, advanced further on the Estramadura 
front in the direction of the valuable Almaden mercury- 
mines. A British ship lying in the harbour of Palamos, 
between Barcelona and the French frontier, was bombed 
on Monday, perhaps unintentionally, and then machine- 
gunned deliberately. In accordance with the agreement 
reached with General Franco for a joint investigation of 
all such occurrences two British officers, both Spanish- 
speaking, have established headquarters at Toulouse, whence 
they will go as required to the scene of any alleged illegal 
bombing. 
* * * x 

Franco’s Foreign Forces 

The military side of the Spanish situation and the political 
are closely associated, and the course the war is taking no 
doubt accounts for General Franco’s changed attitude on the 
withdrawal of foreign troops, with all the consequences that 
change may have in the larger international field. When 
the British plan for the withdrawal of foreign volunteers was 
approved by the Non-Intervention Committee it was remarked 
here that the satisfaction generally expressed was premature, 
since it would be perfectly easy, and might be convenient, for 
Germany and Italy to support the British proposals in the 
committee and then bring them to nothing by ensuring 
General Franco’s non-acceptance of them. It looks as 
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though something very like that had been happening, for if 
Germany and Italy desired the volunteers to go, General 
Franco would have no choice but to act accordingly. Instead, 
after having declared himself nine months ago in favour of 
withdrawal, he has, with gross discourtesy, left the British 
Note on the subject unanswered for five weeks, in spite of 
more than one sharp reminder. The fact is, no doubt, that 
General Franco cannot do. without foreign help ; even with 
it he is making only slow and costly progress. Rome, indeed, 
has been publicly and officially boasting of the part played 
by Italian aircraft in the recent bitter fighting. This reduces 
the Anglo-Italian agreement to a farce, makes a partial re- 
opening of the Pyrenean frontier by France almost inevitable, 
and involves a general and serious deterioration of international 


relations. 
* * = x 


Lord Runciman at Work 


In his first week in Prague Lord Runciman has undeniably 
made a good impression. There has been ‘some discontent 
on the Czechoslovak side that he has devoted his attention 
first to the Sudeten Germans, but it is only common sense 
that before trying to form a judgement on the Czech response 
to the demands of the minority he should set himself to 
understand precisely what those demands are and how far 
they are based on reason and justice. The Berlin Press 
comments on the Runciman mission have been generally 
favourable, but the violent attacks on Czechoslovakia with 
which the German papers are charged daily are fatal to 
every hope of conciliation, and as alien to reason as to justice. 
An affray in which one German was killed by another has 
been represented this week by every German paper except 
one, as the brutal murder of a German by Czechs, and the 
menacing tone adopted in every reference to a violation of 
the frontier by Czech aeroplanes—it is violated by German 
aeroplanes continually—make it hard for any unbiassed 
observer to believe that Herr Hitler wants a settlement. 
The suggestion that things will soon have reached a point 
at which it will be impossible to restrain the Sudeten Germans 
is obvious, in view of the approved technique of external 
intervention on the appeal of an “oppressed” minority. 
What Herr Hitler does want before all things is to dictate 
Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy, and in particular, to end the 
defensive agreement with Russia. If, as many indications 
suggest, the Sudeten Germans’ discontent is being used 
as an instrument to achieve that, Lord Runciman will find 
that the crux of the conflict lies outside his competence. 


* x x x 


A Welcome Condominium 


The agreement reached between the British and American 
Governments for the joint occupation and use of the Canton 
and Enderby islands, situated on the Equator in mid-Pacific 
to the north-east of the Fiji Islands, is not a great matter 
in itself, but its symbolic value makes it peculiarly welcome. 
The islands are important to both countries as an air-base, 
both countries have settlers there and both countries have 
claimed the islands. Instead of a prolonged wrangle over 
sovereignty it has been agreed to leave sovereignty in abeyance 
and share all the facilities of the islands equally. What 
is concerned is commercial, not military, aviation—which 
does not alter the fact that an air-base is an air-base—and 
it is emphasised that all that has been concluded, and that 
not in all its details as yet, is a working agreement, not a 
political settlement. Even so this example of cordial Anglo- 
American collaboration in the Pacific will not go unmarked 
by other Pacific Powers, and it is well that it should not. 
The announcement synchronises encouragingly with a 
statement by Mr. Daniel Roper, the United States Secretary 
for Commerce, that accord has been reached on 95 per cent. 
of the schedules in the Anglo-American Trade Treaty, 
and his declaration of his conviction as to the interdependence 
of British and American commerce. 





Ss 
The Struggle in Palestine 


' Mr. MacDonald, the Colonia! Secretary, did a Sensible 
thing in flying quietly to Jerusalem and consulting ther 


with the High Commissioner and the other leading Britis, 


officials, civil and military. His visit was kept a seo 
till it was over, and he wisely made no attempt to confey 
with Jews or Arabs over the heads of his agents on the Spot, 
Following this, on Tuesday, the High Commissioner broad. 
cast an appeal to both sides to cease violence. The 
would have been much more effective if he could hay 
announced that the British Government had made up thé 
minds regarding the future of the country. It is their 
prolonged and reiterated indecision which invites violence; 
and as long as it lasts, violence is likely to continue. We 
do not criticise the Colonial Secretary nor the Prime Minister; 
they are practical men, and may be presumed to know whit 
they would like done. The source of mischief is the divided 
Cabinet, which, in a situation where almost any policy 
would be better than none, still condemns Palestine to , 
demoralising uncertainty. Meantime, few people suppos 
that the Arab bandits could continue their campaign if 
they had not very considerable external support. Italy; 
new anti-Jewish campaign has been said to be not uncon 
nected with Palestine. 


* * * * 


Rumania and Her Minorities 


The new Nationalities Statute issued by the Rumania 
Government last week is as enlightened as it was unexpected, 
It is a legacy from the short-lived Goga Government, which 
disappeared last September, but the details of it must & 
put to the credit of the present administration. The 
statute affirms the right of every Rumanian citizen, without 
distinction of language, race or religion, to maintain its own 
schools (for which it may claim financial contributions 
from the Government), to use its own language, to observe 
its own religion and worship in its own way. The question 
of a child’s nationality is to be decided by its parents alone. 
The new regulations will bring peculiar relief to the Jews 
and Hungarians, of whom there are about a million each; 
it may at the same time remove obstacles to the Nazification 
of the German-speaking population, which is reckoned a 
about 600,000. All these minorities are, of course, incon 
siderable compared with the total population of Rumania, 
which is over 19,000,000. The new measures should do 
much to improve relations between Rumania, and perhaps 
the Little Entente as a whole, and Hungary. Welcome 
the Nationalities Statute is, it is true of minority questions 
more than any other that the important factor is not th 
letter of the law but its administration. 


* * = * 


Alien Stocks in Australia 


The white population of Australia is so largely British 
or Irish by descent, that it is disquieting to think that it 
may not always be so. But the present tendency is dis 
tinctly otherwise. In the year ending on June 30th last, 
the combined figures show that there was a net loss of 652 
migrants of British stock. On the other hand there was 
a net gain of 6,769 aliens. The bulk of them came (rathet 
unexpectedly) from the Italian and Balkan peninsulas— 
including 2,896 Italians, 1,078 Greeks, and 331 Albanians. 
The only category likely to cover exiled Jews was that of 
the 571 Germans. A definite attempt is now on foot © 
increase month by month the flow of British immigrants. 
The Australians themselves prefer British, and the best 
inducement to Britons to emigrate is evidence that a Dominion 
wants them, but no doubt economic forces favour immigrants 
with a lower standard of life. Hard-working Italian peasants 
make good settlers, and they are better able to stand th 
heat in latitudes like those of Queensland and Westem 
Australia. 
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More Factory Accidents 

It is deplorable that the annual Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories should record a substantial increase in the 
number of industrial accidents. The figures for 1937 are 
approximately 9 per cent. above those for 1936. The prin- 
ipal explanation given is the growth of industrial activity, 
especially in the heavy industries; though, in fact, the 
increase in accidents has outrun the increase in the number 
of persons employed. The most interesting point made 

the Chief Inspector is the difficulty of getting workers 
really interested in safety. There is not much room for 
improvement in factory regulations ; what is improvable 
js the vigilance of the employees. A large proportion of 
accidents arise from the merest carelessness, and from 
mechanism—such as revolving shafts—whose danger is 
familiar to all. “There is room for a great deal more persistent 
educational work of the Safety First type. It is regrettable 
that only a comparatively small proportion of factory-owners 
are members of the Safety First Association. 

* * * * 


The Ending of Slums 


The year reviewed in the new Report of the Ministry of 
Health happens to be the last in the original five-year plan 
of slum clearance ; so it is possible now to review the working 
of the plan as a whole. Though at the outset it seemed 
very ambitious, it is satisfactory to learn that performance 
went beyond it; the number of houses, in respect of which 
clearance orders were made, exceeding the estimate by 
over 10,000. Since 1933 some 800,000 people have been 
removed from slum dwellings into new homes, and 262,807 
new houses have been approved for re-housing under slum- 
clearance schemes, a figure equal to about 94 per cent. of 
those to be demolished. The process, of course, is still 
going forward, but already over most of the country it has 
brought to an end the main classes of slum, especially that 
most typical class of all—the succession of courts opening 
off a street, each built round with back-to-back houses, and 
each representing the worst conditions in respect of light, 
air, and sanitation. Outside London and a few other special 
areas, where it has always been recognised that more time 
would be needed, these abominations have now disappeared. 
Authorities in the purged towns are left facing a less acute 
but far wider problem—that of the countless mean nineteenth- 
century streets, which without being positively insanitary 
represent a degrading environment for their inhabitants. 


* * * * 


The Air Exercises 


The large-scale air exercises which took place over eastern 
England last week-end have demonstrated, possibly more 
than ever before, the extent to which effective air-defence, 
and still more air-attack, are dependent on favourable 
weather conditions. For successful attack visibility must 
not be so good as to afford no cover for the raiding bombers 
and yet not so bad as completely to obscure the projected 
targets. Last week-end the visibility was so poor that a 
five and a half hours armistice had to be called in the middle 
of the operations. Nevertheless, both the civil populations 
in the areas affected and the pilots and other military partici- 
pating have at least been afforded the opportunity of carrying 
out their functions under semi-war conditions ; and the Air 
Ministry reports that “ the defence organisations have been 
thoroughly tested and many valuable lessons have been 
learned.” It will be some days before the Air Ministry can 
ascertain the full results of the exercises or the extent to 
which London and other targets have been demolished, but 
in the meantime at least some satisfaction can be derived from 
the Ministry’s statement that “ few of the raiders would have 
€scaped without loss.” But the picture is not complete 
Without some estimate of the damage the raids might be 
assumed to have inflicted. We hope to publish a special 
article on that point next week. 


Dominions and Foreign Affairs 


Mr. Menzies, the Australian Attorney-General, gave an 
interesting statement to the Press before quitting Great 
Britain after a stay of some months on official business. After 
paying a tribute to the work done during the past 20 years 
in evolving ‘‘ Dominion status,” and establishing the sub- 
stantial independence of the different members of the Empire, 
he pleaded for a more concentrated effort to “‘ preserve the 
essential unity of the Imperial structure as a whole.” In the 
formula which he suggested for this—a Great Britain which 
recognises that in the largest foreign issues it must speak for the 
Dominions as well as itself, and therefore must closely 
consult them ; and Dominions which recognise no less, that 
besides handling their own problems wisely they must make 
““an effective contribution to a wise Empire policy ”—he 
seems trying to give some practical effect to the Balfourian 
principle, that equality of status within the Commonwealth 
does not imply identity of function. At the other end Mr. 
Hughes, who is Minister for External Affairs in the Common- 
wealth Government, has been urging the abolition of the 
Dominions Office, and the direct communication of the 
Dominions with the Foreign Office or the Prime Minister. 
If he thought a little mote closely what those alternatives 
amount to, he would hardly maintain his opinion. Mr. Lyons, 
the Australian Prime Minister, thinks the present arrange- 
ments work perfectly well. 


* * * * 


Vandalism and the Army 


The sentences passed on the four young artillery officers 
who deliberately drove over to Stonehenge and permanently 
defaced it seem incomprehensibly light. It was not a simple 
drunken frolic ; the .mischief was elaborate, and carried out 
with considerable skill and care. That the culprits made a 
clean breast of it is about the sole thing that can be said in 
mitigation. They belonged to what prides itself on being 
one of the two most highly educated branches of the Army ; 
and they did a thing which at this time of day it should be 
inconceivable for any educated man, or any gentleman, to 
do. Stonehenge is a rare national treasure, unique among 
the country’s possessions. Fines of £2 each, with a total of 
less than £20 for damages and costs are not calculated to 
convey to delinquents of that class the correction of which they 
stood in need. The solicitor defending them urged the 
magistrates not to do anything which would impair their 
future as officers. But why should it not be impaired? One 
of the duties of an officer on service is to restrain his men 
from acts of gross vandalism. The honour of a civilised 
Army depends on it. Men who offend so at home cannot 
safely be entrusted with that honour abroad. 


* * *x x 


The Irrepressible ‘ Queen Mary’ 


Mr. Corrigan crossed the Atlantic by mistake. The 
‘Queen Mary’ did not do that; she was not in fact bound 
for Leningrad ; but as for deliberately breaking a record, her 
commander and owners seem startled and almost apologetic 
at the suggestion. She was simply steaming from South- 
ampton to New York, and feeling it a point of honour to get 
there in time, in spite of a late start due to the vagaries of 
tides, had necessarily, and with fitting reluctance, to do the 
voyage in some 70 fewer minutes than any ship had ever done 
it in before. This is a becoming attitude, and it is entirely 
proper for che Cunard-White Star Company to stress the fact 
that the ‘ Queen Mary’ is there to do her job, not to break 
records. But no Englishman—and still more no Scotsman, 
for she is a Clyde-built vessel—outside Cunard circles will 
feel it necessary to conceal his satisfaction at this demonstra- 
tion of what British shipyards can produce, or his hope that 
the ‘ Queen Mary’ may proceed to lower the record on the 
eastward voyage also, and hold it till the ‘ Queen Elizabeth’ 
comes along to take it over. 
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A CRITICAL FORTNIGHT 


NUMBER of circumstances, which it would be 
laborious and unnecessary to enumerate in any 
completeness, and which may, in fact, be less intrin- 
sically significant than they appear, suggest that the 
second half of this month may be a particularly critical 
period in European affairs. The German army 
manoeuvres, which would lend cover to any troop move- 
ments that political considerations might dictate, begin 
on August 1§th—next Monday. The Rome-Berlin 
axis promises to be further strengthened during the 
visit of General Balbo, Governor of Libya and a former 
Italian Air Minister, to Berlin this week. Other visitors 
to Berlin in the immediate future—on August 20th— 
are Admiral Horthy, the Regent, and M. Imrédy, the 
Prime Minister, of Hungary. To that special import- 
ance attaches, in view of the opinion widely prevalent 
that Germany, taking the line of least resistance, will 
proceed next to the penetration of Hungary, and that 
behind the courtesies which will attend the coming 
visit will be intimations not dissimilar to those imparted 
to Dr. von Schuschnigg on his last and fatal visit to 
Berchtesgaden. Meanwhile the fortification of the 
Rhineland is proceeding feverishly, the German Press is 
keeping the flame of anti-Czech feeling sufficiently 
fanned to ensure universal support for Herr Hitler if 
he should decide that some real or alleged injury to 
Sudeten Germans must be avenged, and hope of 
any liquidation of the situation in Spain is deferred 
if not dispelled by the refusal of General Franco to give 
any reply to the British Note embodying the proposals 
approved by the Non-Intervention Committee. 


That is one side of the picture. It is a disturbingly 
dark side, but not for that reason to be concealed or 
ignored; if there is to be any realism in politics the 
first essential is that the facts should be seen as they 
are. Fortunately it is not the only side. While some 
factors are intensifymg the strain in Europe, others 
are tending slightly to relax it. The Anglo-Italian 
agreement was and is a case in point, in spite of the 
failure of Italy to do anything to produce the conditions 
on which its ratification depends. Lord Runciman’s 
mission to Czechoslovakia is very decidedly another. 
If the visit of General Balbo to Berlin is to be noted, 
the visit of General Vuillemin, Chief of the French 
Air Staff, to the German capital next week must in 
fairness be noted with it. And there is no warrant 
for dismissing the assurances of good will conveyed 
recently by Captain Wiedemann from Herr Hitler to 
Lord Halifax as disingenuous. The Foreign Secretary, 
there is reason to believe, was satisfied of their sincerity. 
In one thing Herr Hitler is unquestionably sincere, a 
strong desire to avoid war if Germany can get what 
she wants without it. The charge against him is that 
he is deliberately pursuing a policy which may make 
war unavoidable. 


Even that is among the numberless uncertainties of 
the situation. Herr Hitler’s recent triumphs have been 
bloodless and there was little reason to fear they would 
be otherwise. The occupation of the Rhineland was 
the greatest risk, and it is now universally believed that 
if France had marched the Germans would have retired. 


In Austria neither internal resistance nor external inte. 
vention was to be looked for. Whether the Coed 
mobilisation on May 21st, together with the demonsty. 
tion of the attitude of Great Britain and France, stopped 
active measures which Germany would otherwise haye 
taken is one more uncertainty still; the odds are g 
least as strong in favour of that theory as against jt 
Altogether those who have been convinced for som 
time that Germany was systematically preparing tj 
achieve her ends by force if she could not achieve them 
without it, and that her preparations would culminate 
in the second half of August, can marshal many significant 
facts to confirm their belief. But facts quite as im. 
portant throw doubt on it. There is no reason to question 
the genuineness of the German welcome of Low 
Runciman’s mission. Largely as the result of assiduous 
propaganda and mass-suggestion all Germany and 
almost all Sudetenland are satisfied that the -justice of 
the Sudeten Germans’ case is so palpable that Lord 
Runciman cannot but be convinced of it, and that 
through his advice they will gain all, or almost all, they 
could have gained by war, without ensuring the devasta- 
tion of Sudetenland and risking the downfall of the 
Nazi régime in Germany in a conflict which there could 
be no hope of localising. Herr Hitler, therefore, should 
be no less ready than Dr. Benes to give the Runciman 
mission reasonable time to complete its work. 


But overshadowing and enveloping all these detailed 
problems is the steady crystallisation of the world into 
two rival blocs such as those whose ultimate clash plunged 
humanity in disaster twenty-four years ago. The basis 
of each is a dual ufiderstanding, the Franco-British 
Entente on the one side, the Rome-Berlin Axis on the 
other. Of the third partners Russia, whatever the 
effect her recent purges have had on her military effi- 
ciency, can strengthen the Entente more than a Japan 
embroiled with China as well as Russia can.the Axis. 
And of the lesser States of Europe the Entente could 
obviously count on Czechoslovakia, while the Axis could 
look nowhere (except possibly to Hungary) for anything 
better than a benevolent neutrality. With the joint 
resources of the British Empire thrown into the scale 
from the first, and America’s ultimate participation 
inevitable, in spite of the present strength of her isole- 
tionist resolve, the dictatorships in a prolonged wat 
would have heavy odds against them. Fully conscious 
of that, they are counting not on a prolonged war but 
on a swift decision. Signor Mussolini has just declared 
that publicly in as many words; Germany is demon- 
strating it by the enormous development of her air force, 
and by the hurried fortification of the Rhineland 
to hold in check a French invasion if Germany 
should be striking at France’s allies elsewhere. Ou 
own aerial development has been considerable, but out 
defences cannot yet be equal to the demands that may be 
made on them, and appeals for A.R.P. volunteers resi 
on as compelling considerations as they ever did. 


Whatever the basis for the anxiety facts such as these 
are calculated to excite, there is abundant proof that 
the anxiety exists. There is a slump on the Berlin 
Bourse, francs are being heavily sold in Paris, gold 
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being bought on an unprecedented scale in London— 
an invariable sign of lack of confidence in securities and 
national currencies. Unfortunately there is little the 
British Government can do to increase confidence. 
That lies in the hands of Germany and Italy. In 
Germany Germans themselves are being convinced by 
the violence of the attacks on Czechoslovakia in the 
Government-controlled Press that such a verbal onslaught 
can only be the prelude to more conciete action. The 
latest example of German Press misrepresentation is the 
most flagrant of all, a fatal attack by German Social 
Democrats on a Sudeten German in Czechoslovakia 
being proclaimed in the first instance by every German 


THE CLOUD 


HE latest figures on employment published by the 
Ministry of Labour show that the number of 
unemployed in July of this year was about 448,000 
more than in July of last, while the number of insured 
persons who were in employment had diminished by 
300,000. Those are bad showings, but they do not 
tell the whole story. June, July and August are normally 
the best months for employment in the year, and at 
present we are on the crest of a huge wave of Government 
expenditure upon rearmament. In these circumstances 
it is surely a startling fact that our July unemployment 
should be not only worse, but much worse, than the 
unemployment, not only of July, 1937, but of any single 
month during last year. 


The falling-off in trade has not, this time, been 
correlated to any sharp fall in prices. On that some 
figures in the Board of Trade Fournal throw an interesting 
light. A comparison made there between the import, 
export and re-export figures for the first six months of 
1938 with those of the same period in 1937 shows that 
the movements in regard to volume and value were not 
very far apart. Imports fell by 1 per cent. in volume, 
by 2 per cent. in value. Exports fell by 12 per cent. 
in volume, by 13 per cent. in value. Re-exports fell 
by 7 per cent. in volume, by § per cent. in value. This 
is not the picture of a mere price-slump. It suggests 
a contraction of trade due mainly to other factors. We 
may perhaps sum up the proximate causes as a general 
lack of confidence among manufacturers and traders. 
If we ask how it originated, we shall probably agree 
that the first downward push came from the United 
States, where the effects of trade recession this year 
have created far more widespread hardship than in 
Europe. To take only a few illustrations quoted in a 
recent circular of the National City Bank of New York, 
the American steel industry, which had worked to 
92 per cent. of capacity in the spring of 1937, dropped to 
about 35 per cent. a year later. Orders for machinery 
and commercial equipment fell heavily. Railway goods 
traffics sunk to the lowest levels since 1933 ; as did the 
half-year’s production of automobiles. 


But European discouragements are also strong, and now 
may well seem the stronger. What are they? The 
most obvious is heavy taxation. The British income- 
tax rose to §s. in April, 1937, to §s. 6d. in April, 1938. 
Save during the period of very high inflation just after 
the War, this country has never before borne such 





paper except the Frankfurter Zeitung as the murder of a 
German by Czechs, while the truth, when it had to be 
admitted, was used as basis for attack on the incapacity 
of the Czech Government to keep order among its 
German subjects. Not a word of this could have 
appeared without the approval of the German Govern- 
ment, just as in another sphere it is not conceivable 
that General Franco would have refused all reply to 
the British Note on the withdrawal of volunteers if the 
German and Italian Governments, which supported the 
British plan on the Non-Intervention Committee, had 
genuinely wanted to see the plan adopted. Disquiet at 
such a situation is inevitable. 


OVER TRADE 


burdens in peace-time. In France the effort recently 
made to stabilise the franc and restore Budget solvency 
has entailed similar sacrifices. In Germany the propor- 
tionate load is perhaps greatest of all; and it has just 
been enhanced by the raising of the very important 
tax on corporate incomes from 30 per cent. to 3§ per 
cent. for this year and 4o per cent. for next year and 
the year after. It is impossible to say just how much 
harm particular turns of the tax-screw may effect. 
But one coincidence is worth noticing. In 1937 the 
unemployment figure started high in January, and 
fell continuously till it reached its low summer-level 
in June. This year it again started high in January, 
and again fell in the cariy months, but took its alarming 
turn upward from about the date of Sir John Simon’s 
Budget. 


Some people comfort themselves by saying that the 
money thus extorted, since it is used for rearmament, 
is spent in the country and increases cmployment. 
Any value that this reasoning may have depends on the 
truth or falsehood of the “ pump-priming ” theory— 
a topic too complex to discuss here. Yet it is important 
to register some essential differences between pump- 
priming through rearmament and pump-priming through 
constructive public works. The latter do increase the 
country’s capital equipment, and tend to set in motion 
new currents of production and trade. Armaments 
increase no economic factor ; their sole benefit is negative, 
in so far as the armaments of a peaceful nation may 
diminish the danger arising from those of an aggressive 
one. In themselves they are engines of destruction 
only. And the more the nations pile them up, the more 
they distort and unbalance their economic organisation. 
So large and increasing a proportion of their industrial 
plant and their skilled labour becomes specialised to 
producing war material, that they cannot stop producing 
it without incurring ruinous unemployment and financial 
dislocation. The path becomes more and more like a 
cul-de-sac, from which ultimately only two outlets may 
appear—bankruptcy or war. Clearer in some, dimmer 
in others, it is a growing perception of this grim logic 
that more and more deters European business men from 
large new commitments. 

Somebody may rejoin: But did not the year 1913 
present a picture of good trade, although there was then 
a similar armaments race? Up to a point there was, 
but with three great differences. First the whole scale 
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was much smaller—our highest income-tax rate was 
Is. 3d. Secondly, the world had-not then experienced 
the dénouement. And, thirdly, war was not viewed in 
a totalitarian light, nor was the word “ autarky ” on the 
lips of statesmen. It is true that tariffs were even then 
—especially in Germany—shaped by military considera- 
tions. But the sum total of the obstacles to international 
trade was an altogether smaller affair than it is today, 
and the distortion of each national organism by war 
preparations immensely less. There is no exact parallel 


1 
in history to conditions just as we find them. If we g0 
back to the great slump that began in 1929, we may 
find yet another contrast. That depression had the 
most far-reaching effects upon international political 
conditions, but it could only to a very limited extent be 
considered their outcome. Economic change stood then 
to political mainly as cause, not effect. Today it stands 
as effect ; and it is difficult to foresee any great improve. 
ment in the economic sphere, unless and until the 
political sky brightens. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


E are so afraid of seeming credulous, most of us, that 
suspiciousness becomes a necessary ingredient of 
savoir faire. Any obvious explanation of an event must be 
wrong, and as sagacious beings we plunge assiduously into 
the search for the hidden meaning. If the Prime Minister 
is stated to be coming to London to be treated for nasal 
catarrh, the one thing certain is that he is not coming to 
London to be treated for nasal catarrh. We know all 
about these diplomatic illnesses. If we were told it was for 
nasal amputation, and the operation actually took place, that 
would only show how grave the international crisis was which 
led the Premier to such a sacrifice for the sake of secrecy. 
An American journalist has just written a book on the 
truth behind the censorships; the genius he displays in 
investing plain facts with sensational interpretations would 
do credit to the imagination of Mr. Wells. The plain facts 
in this case I believe to be (dull though it seems) that the 
Prime Minister came to London to be treated for nasal 
catarrh, for that and nothing else ; that since Lord Halifax 
happened the next day to be sitting in his office on the other 
side of Downing Street the Premier saw no reason for re- 
fraining from a talk with him; and that the same applied 
to Mr. Malcolm MacDonald when he dropped into Whitehall 
again after his day in Jerusalem. How characteristic of 
Mr. MacDonald’s quiet, efficient methods, by the way, to 
slip off unnoticed like that. (And how differently would 
another Minister I could mention have staged his progress.) 
* x x *x 


The evidently unwelcome publicity accorded to Mrs. 
Claud Mullins, and not less to her husband, Mr. Claud 
Mullins, the Metropolitan magistrate, as the result of the 
attempted suppression of Mrs. Mullins’ name in a speed- 
limit case in which she was a defendant, is a salutary warning 
against all such endeavours to restrict publicity in the Courts. 
If Mrs. Mullins’ name had been mentioned in the ordinary 
way, or what ought to be the ordinary way, when the 
case was called, there might have been a brief paragraph 
in the Press to the effect that the case had been dismissed, 
and that would have been the end of the matter. As it is, 
all the world has learned that an attempt was made, which 
the magistrate at the Court very properly quashed, to keep 
Mrs. Mullins’ name out of the affair (there is nothing in 
the smallest degree to her discredit in it from first to last) 
and that Mr. Mullins, who has been more generously treated 
by the Press in the past than any other Metropolitan magis- 
trate of his seniority, banged the door in face of one journalist 
and told another to go to hell. Wise men—and wise magis- 
trates—do not run foul of the Press; it can always have 


the last word. 
x * * * 


Sailors are blunt people, sometimes commendably blunt, 
and it is not particularly surprising to find Commodore Irving, 
of the ‘Queen Mary,’ remarking that he did not propose 
to claim for his ship the blue riband trophy, for the Cunard 
Company did not recognise it. The non-recognition is 
not particularly surprising either. The trophy, which is, 








I believe, a silver cup, was instituted by Mr. H. K. Hales, 
who, according to his rather extensive autobiography in 
Who's Who, “ presented the Trophy for the fastest crossing 
between Europe and America, held formerly by the Italian 
steamship ‘ Rex’ and later by the French steamship ‘ Nor. 
mandie.’?”” Why Mr. Hales, you possibly ask, and who, 
moreover, is Mr. Hales? Read Arnold Bennett’s The Card 
and you will know. For Mr. Hales was the prototype of The 
Card; he has indeed written an “ Autobiography of ‘ The 
Card.’”? And he sat in the House of Commons for four 
years. Since then the ‘ Rex,’ and later the ‘ Normandie’ 
have conferred on him equal fame with their designers 
and navigators as the donor of the trophy. Commodore Irving 
and the Cunard Company prefer not to ; and perhaps they 
are right. Mr. Hales lives at a house called Selahdale— 
Selah, as the perspicacious will already have noted, being 
Hales spelled backwards. Commodore Irving, I should 
judge, prefers it that way round (if, as some hold, Selah 


means full-stop). 
* * * * 


A word further on the political situation at Ormskirk, to 
which I made reference last week. Commander King-Hall, 
the National Labour candidate, about whose chances the 
sitting National Labour Member, Sir Thomas Rosbotham, 
expressed doubts, is a swift and resolute strategist. His 
speech to his local committee in Ormskirk was a vigorous and 
entertaining performance, and as result of it Sir Thomas 
Rosbotham has found it was all a mistake, and has under- 
taken to write to the Press (including the London paper which 
had decided that Commander King-Hall should not sit for 
Ormskirk) saying how ardently he desires the Commander's 
election—which the whole episode should make distinctly 


more probable. 
* * * *x 


The offer of Sir John Dashwood, the owner of the famous 
mausoleum on the hill over West Wycombe, to hand the edifice 
over to the National Trust if the Trust can raise £600 to 
put it in order seems a little perplexing. The mausoleum 
is stated to be in “a serious state of disrepair,” which the 
National Trust is to remedy if it can find the money. But 
why is the mausoleum in this state ? I understand it contains 
the tombs of Sir John Dashwood’s ancestors, and Sir John, 
who owns over 5,000 acres, is not reputed to be a poor man. 
Are the National Trust’s the right shoulders to bear the 
burden of the dilapidations ? 

* * *« *« 


A Berlin registrar has refused to accept the name Joshua 
for a new-born child on account of its Hebrew associations, 
and the Courts have upheld him. This is very worrying. 
What is Dr. Josef Goebbels going to do about what in the 
circumstances had better be called his prénom ? It is true that 
has an alternative, for his full name is Paul Josef Goebbels. 
But there was another Paul, who also made speeches, and said 
in one of them that God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men. If Dr. Goebbels’ parents had only had some 
foresight ! JANUS. 
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HE arrival of Lord Runciman found Czechoslovak 
nerves wearing a little thin, for the first time. At 

the Anschluss the country remained calm, although people 
in Vienna, as they watched the mechanised German armies 
roaring down the Ringstrasse and bearing round to the 
right in the direction of the Czechoslovak frontier, for a 
moment wondered whether two birds were to be killed with 
one stone. On May 2o0th-21st, when the Czechoslovaks 
executed their midnight mobilisation and manned the 
defences against the danger, real or imagined, of a lightning 
attack, the country remained equally calm. Something of 
exaltation lay in the silent, dour and dogged spirit of the 
Czechoslovaks in those days. They were faced with a 


danger that they recognised and knew exactly what to do 


about it, at no matter what cost to themselves. After tasting 
the sweets of freedom for twenty years they were resolved 
to go down fighting rather than have this freedom.wrenched 
out of their grasp. 

Now they fear to lose it by sleight of hand. All through 
the summer the Czechoslovaks have been, not optimistic, but 
quietly resolute. The news of Lord Runciman’s mission 
has shaken them. For the first time a note of desperation 
has crept into their newspapers, which have been asking 
“Must we commit suicide?” or “‘ Must Czechoslovakia, 
‘in the cause of peace,’ open the door to German expansion 
in Danubia ? ” 

What is the reason for this? It is quite clear. The 
second round of the great historic struggle for Bohemia, the 
gate to all Danubia as far as the Black Sea, is in progress. 
By their lightning mobilisation in May the Czechoslovaks 
produced a checkmate ; the issue, from that day on, could 
no longer be solved by a sudden swoop on the Austrian 
model, for this would have meant Czechoslovak resistance, 
fighting in the Sudeten German country, possibly a European 
war. The second round is one of different methods— 
diplomatic manoeuvring, proragindist cannonades, Great 
Power bargaining. Frankly, the Czechoslovaks preferred 
the more obvious danger. They have seen what happened 
to Austria, in spite of Great Power declarations that her 
integrity and independence must be preserved. They have 
seen to whose advantage non-intervention has worked in 
Spain. They feel that they are sitting on a diplomatic 
mine and they do not know where it will explode. 

They fear that England has at heart accepted the idea 
that Czechoslovakia must disintegrate and is actually only 
concerned that this should happen without war, and they 
fear that something has happened to bring even French 
Statesmen round to this way of thinking. They think that 
the rulers of England are convinced, in their hearts, that 
German expansion cannot be denied and feel that it would 
be better, for England, if this gigantic expansionist move- 
ment were diverted down the Danube, so that it will eventually 
come to the coveted Ukraine, using up much German time 
and much German strength in the process, and eventually 
entangling Germany in a conflict with the colossus Russia 
which will leave the West relatively secure and free to 
breathe again. It is the old idea of the “ free hand for 
Germany in the east ” if she will only leave the West alone, 
and the Devil take the small States. 

It is, for statesmen in Western capitals, an attractive 
policy. It was mooted first years ago, after Hitler came 
to power, by those who said: “ Why should not this great 
nation Germany be allowed a position in Central and 
Danubian Europe comparable with that of the United 
States in Central America; with that of England in the 
British Empire?” But it has one drawback. It means 
that small nations now free must be put again under an 
alien domination from which they fought for centuries to 





THE CZECHS AND LORD RUNCIMAN 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





Prague. 
free themselves. Perhaps the efficient methods of sup- 
pressing domestic discontent which the great martial 
dictatorships have developed would enable Danubian Europe 
again to be submitted to German domination ; who knows ? 
But it is a slippery and dangerous path. 

Towards that slippery path the Czechoslovaks have felt 
themselves to be moving, with the arrival of Lord Runciman 
in Prague. This is no reflection on Lord Runciman, whose 
reputation is of the highest, but he cannot feel himself into 
the Czechoslovak skin in a few weeks. The Czechoslovaks 
cannot fail to notice that, in the British Press discussion of 
his mission, all the emphasis has been laid on the concessions 
which they should make, and the incidental allusions to “‘ the 
integrity and independence of Czechoslovakia”? have the 
appearance of being the most formal kind of lip-service. 
And, anyway, where is the integrity and independence of 
Austria, where the freedom of the Basques ? 

The Czechoslovaks know to an inch how far they can go 
in making concessions to their minorities without cutting 
away the ground from beneath their own feet. They know 
what happened to Germany once Goring had the Prussian 
police in his hands, in spite of the majority of non-Nazi 
politicians in the Reich Cabinet ; they know what happened 
to Austria once Seyss-Inquart had the Austrian police in his 
hands, in spite of the Reich’s solemn recognition of Austria’s 
sovereignty. They have gone about as far as they can in the 
Nationalities Statute they have already drafted. Now 


London and Paris step swiftly in with the urgent advice not 


to break off negotiations, not to put the Statute before Parlia- 
ment, but to pursue the path of concession. 

At this point the Czechoslovaks see the bottomless pit 
yawning before their feet and, for the first time, their nerves 
wear thin. A tremendous strain has rested on Benes, 
Hodza and Krofta, on every Czechoslovak, since the Anschluss. 
They see that the outer world, whose lukewarm goodwill 
they must on no account forfeit, does not or will not under- 
stand that the issue at stake is not the grievances of the Sudeten 
Germans at all—but domination over the Czechoslovak lands, 
and the way clear for a fresh drive down the Danube. Yet 
this is simple enough to understand. If the wrongs of the 
Sudeten Germans, who have more rights than any other 
German minority, are the real point at issue, then why is 
nothing ever heard of the wrongs of the German minorities 
in Poland, Hungary or Italy, who are in infinitely worse case? 
From none of these countries would it be possible for 30,000 
Germans to cross the frontier to Breslau, parade before Herr 
Hitler, shake his hand or kiss the hem of his garment while 
their own leader, Konrad Henléin, proclaims his undying 
love and loyalty to that same Fithrer. 

All men understand this in Danubian Europe. Presum- 
ably it is well enough understood by statesmen in Paris 
and London. But if it is, if it is realised there that there is 
no means of satisfying the Sudeten Germans, because they 
do not want equality of rights with the Czechoslovaks but 
mastery over them, then what is Lord Runciman’s mission ? 
This is the question that Czechoslovaks ask themselves 
with deep misgiving. They do not want to be ushered, 
in a gentlemanly way, to the edge of that slippery slope 
and to be given a gentlemanly push down it. They want 
to live. Or is it possible that the issue, in spite of every- 
thing, is really misunderstood in London? Lord Halifax’s 
comparison of it with some of the problems, of reconciling 
peoples of different race, that confront the British Empire 
almost suggests this. There is no problem in the British 
Empire remotely comparable with this; there might be 


if the United States were to discover that Canada belonged 
to it by all the ties of blood. 
These are, in brief outline, the reasons why the Czecho- 
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slovaks are getting nervous. They scent even greater 
dangers to themselves in these parleys than in the method 
of direct assault. They recall Hitler’s perfect timing and 
judgement in the past—how he chose precisely the right 
moment to occupy the Rhineland, how he dropped the 
Austrian adventure like a hot coal in 1934 when he saw 
Mussolini standing at the Brenner, and how in 1938, when 
Mussolini was immobilised in Spain and Abyssinia, he 
chose the right moment again for his second bid, which 
succeeded, and how he then made patriotic martyrs of the men, 
Dollfuss’s murderers, whom he had repudiated in 1934. 
The Czechoslovaks know that Hitler can wait, that he 


——= 


has extraordinary luck, and an exceptional gift for tin; 
his swoops. They are beleaguered, but still full of fight, 
They turn now to Lord Runciman, politely but with mis. 
giving in their hearts. Can he be brought to understang 
their dilemma? Must they refuse some recommendation 
of his and be abandoned by their lukewarm Great Power 
patrons? Or must they follow his advice and take som, 
step which they feel in their hearts to lead inevitably to 
the end of their freedom? It is a tragic plight and ap 
onerous burden that has fallen, in the direct succession to 
Briining, Dollfuss and Schuschnigg, on Eduard Benes— 
the first of them all to be a true democrat at heart, 


WHERE CAN HEINRICH GO? 


By J. R. GLORNEY BOLTON 


EINRICH sits in my room and talks. He has a leonine 
head and a deep voice. In twenty years’ time he will 
look like Einstein. 

I saw Heinrich a year ago. He drove from Vienna to 
Boulogne and from Folkestone to a little house in Sussex. 
His delight in the performance of his car was the delight 
of a child. He made wonder-towns of Hastings and Bexhill, 
Eastbourne and Pevensey Beach. “ Gut ist,” he would shout, 
“* kann so bleiben.” He was happy, as few men are happy. 
To drive to England and to return to Vienna on the very 
small sum of money which the Austrian Government allowed 
him to take out of the country heightened the adventure. 
He had a couple of Swiss francs in his pocket when he reached 
the Austrian frontier on his return. It did not matter. 
His bank balance in Vienna was the register of recognition 


and fame. He is a simple man. He puts first things first. 
He does not look like Einstein yet. I did not know that he 
was a Jew. 


A year after his pleasure-trip to Sussex—almost to the 
day—Heinrich landed at Folkestone an exile. His bank 
balance, his car, his practice, his Germanic dignity were 
taken from him. He was impatient to leave Vienna. Shut 
up in his flat, not daring to go out, beguiling an enforced 
and nervous idleness with English novels, dreading the ring 
of the front-door bell, how could he be certain that arrest 
and imprisonment in Dachau would not bar the way to a 
British visa? Not until he reached London did he change 
one of the three pound notes which the Nazis allowed him 
to take into exile. He greets me with the old exuberance, 
but his hair and skin are grey, the luminous eyes sunken. 
London, he tells me, is his wonder-town now. Already he 
knows the cheapest way to travel from Putney to Charing 
Cross, from Hampstead to the Temple. Pence made up his 
treasured three pounds. 

““T speak no-more of Vienna.” Life has begun again. 
When Heinrich is not seeking the cheapest method of trans- 
port between two given districts, he studies a little text-book 
on English pronunciation. 

“Do you know how many vowel-sounds you have in 
your difficult language ? ” 

“‘ Nine,” I suggest hurriedly. 

“You are wrong,” he replies. ‘“ You have twenty.” 

So Heinrich knows the framework of London’s transport 
and England’s language better than I shall ever know them. 
He is rich. The Nazis could not take away his fine Austrian 
culture or obliterate the pride with which he once fought for 
his country. A serene look comes over his grey face when 
in this England the conversation turns to Thomas Aquinas 
or to Descartes. He knows the philosophy of the Catholic 
Church. He is puzzled that the countrymen of Locke, 
Berkeley and Hume are reluctant to consider first principles. 
Few, he finds, have read the Pope’s Encyclicals. Do they 
not recognise the fundamental importance of the utterances 
made by a Pontiff more than eighty years old and suffering 


from an affliction which can bring his ebbing life to a sudden 
end? The Catholic Church may yet save Europe from her 
doom. Europe is Catholic. Europe is Protestant. Europe 
is Jewish. Heinrich is a good European. He is not an exile. 

I read the protests against the admission of persecuted 
foreigners into this country, and I grow angry. Heinrich, 
more Jewish then he knows, does not share my anger. He 
has the racial virtue of resignation ; an active, fruitful virtue; 
the antithesis of apathy and despair. Yet I am right to be 
angry. I walk with Heinrich past St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
J think of the great Dean Church, who was of Quaker stock 
on one side of his family and of Huguenot stock on the other, 
Within sound of the Great Bell of St. Paul’s were Newgate, 
Bridewell and the Fleet Prisons, which the courageous 
influence of Elizabeth Fry was to transform and eventually 
to destroy. The stock once persecuted has immeasurebly 
enriched our national life. I read the proceedings of the 
Evian Conference, and I find them as lifeless as the proceed- 
ings of the League Council when it considers the consequences 
of British rule in Palestine or receives from Poland a complaint 
that the Jewish population is too large for the country to 
support. It is easy to forget that the Jewish crisis is one of 
flesh and blood, principle and evil, life and death. 

I have roamed the world. I have seen the strange group- 
ings of people in Europe, in North America, in the East. 
The quota-system in America is as much responsible for the 
Hitler régime as the Versailles Treaty. The United States 
produced sound arguments for the quota-system, but Canada 
and Australia are in desperate need of substantially increased 
populations, and the attribution of Dominion status to 
seriously underpopulated countries scarcely destroys the 
moral obligation to assist a persecuted race. The Continent 
of New France and New England has room enough for a 
New Palestine—a new Palestine loyal to the British Crown, as 
New France is loyal. The Jew is not more divorced from the 
land than the average member of what is likely to be a dwind- 
ling race of Englishmen. Even without the Dominions, 
Great Britain has a Colonial Empire second in size only to 
the French Colonial Empire, which includes the vast wastes 
of the Sahara. The Western democracies are satisfied 
Powers. They ought not to shirk the burden and the 
responsibility. 

What of India? Overpopulated, heterogeneous, perse- 
cuting and persecuted India ; the so-called democracy of the 
East ; the land which has won swaraj—can she help? The 
Parsis were the persecuted fire-worshippers of Iran. The 
Baghdadi Jews bring great wealth and commercial stability to 
Bombay and Calcutta. A Jew was once Viceroy of Indie. 
India could certainly assimilate some of the Viennese doctors. 

Mere assimilation, however, would be disappointing. 
Before the Nazi invasion Vienna was Europe’s best medical 
centre and one of the chief glories of Western civilisation. 
Great doctors need co-ordinated support and magnificently 
equipped hospitals at their command. And a well-staffed 
hospital needs patients : it must be set in a large city. The 
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Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar seeks to make his capital 
city one of the chief ornaments of the Mohammedan world. 
He is building a noble University, where physical healing 
will not be neglected. Hyderabad can become the Oxford 
of the East. A University hospital, as handsomely endowed 
gs the medical centres in Oxford and staffed by the leading 
Jewish exiles, would make Hyderabad the new Vienna. In 
Hyderabad Jew could live at peace with Mohammedan. 
And for centuries to come the Hyderabadis would call the 
present Nizam blessed. 

There could be, on the other hand, a medical centre in 
Mysore, where a wise Hindu ruler commits the government 
of the country to a no less wise Mohammedan, Sir Mirza 
Ismail, whose ancestors knew persecution in Iran. Mysore 
has a genuine grievance with the Government of India. Ever 
since 1799, when Arthur Wellesley gazed into the face of the 
dead Tipu Sultan, Mysore has paid an annual subsidy to the 
British. The annual subsidy was once in the neighbourhood 
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of a quarter of a million pounds. It still exceeds £170,000. 
It is a monstrous exaction, and until the Government of India 
brings it to an end Mysore will be in no mood to enter the 
Federation. How bring to an end an exaction which, though 
monstrous, has historic continuity? The Government of 
India is British in its love of compromise. Suppose the sub- 
sidy is diverted for the purpose of maintaining a great medical 
centre in Mysore, thus saving Vienna for the world and bring- 
ing lustre to a well-governed State ? 

There would be a cry of “ India for the Indians.” The cry 
can be noble and ignoble. In the land of Hindus, Moham- 
medans, Sikhs, Parsis, Christians and Anglo-Indians, who is 
not an Indian? An Indian, surely, is the man who makes 
India his own country and is willing, if need be, to become a 
naturalised citizen of India. I do not believe that the land 
of Mahatma Gandhi, the land which has won swaraj by 
suffering and not by the sword, will deliberately exclude some 
of the world’s best healers. 


PRISON 


By OLIVER KEARSLEY 


[late redcollar clerk to the Earnings Scheme, H.M. Prison, Dartmoor] 


WO things have been responsible for the many ad- 
ministrative changes in prison-life during the past 
decade—growing insight into the: psychology of prisoners, 
and the desire to reclaim rather than punish. Among recent 
changes there have been improvements in food. Men can 
now work and in some cases eat together. They have better 
opportunities to read and study. Private donors presented 
much-appreciated wireless sets to the special and third-stage 
men at Dartmoor and The Spectator recently organized a 
fund that has since supplied similar sets to many other prisons. 
Additional means of recreation have also contributed to the 
“Brighter Prison ’’ movement. 

Without doubt the humanitarian motives underlying the 
Home Secretary’s efforts to improve prison conditions have 
already gone far towards rehabilitating the majority of those 
now serving sentences,—a community in whom there is 
still a latent and innate instinct for good. Further measures 
of penal reform are proposed for next year. Meanwhile nine 
months’ successful operation justifies a brief survey of the 
newest and most radically progressive measure of any—the 
“earnings scheme.” 

Most important perhaps is the fact that the introduction 
of a scheme which has made it possible to acquire at least 
some of the amenities of the outside world has helped to 
cure the prisoner’s obsession with the idea that Society was 
merely a hostile soulless machine primarily designed to keep the 

alef down. The removal of this “ persecutioa 
complex ” has given rise to a restored faith in humanity and a 
reawakened interest in life. Humane treatment calls forth 
gratitude—of which few are incapable. 

Payments (which are all in new coins straight from the Mint), 
varying from 4d. to 9d. per week according to the nature and 
amount of work done, are made in actual cash and are in- 
dividually signed for at a pay-table. As a result the recipients 
of the higher rates have a sense of achievement and all enjoy 
the pride of possession. The self-respect induced by handling 
actual money after a long period of barren imprisonment 
can easily be imagined. The habit of thrift is acquired and 
is often a good omen for after-prison life. Judicious outlay, 
and periodic payments of savings into private cash-accounts, 
foster this new-born spirit of responsibility, and “ stage 
pay’ depending on the number of years served,—an addi- 
tional award ranging from twopence per week, after one and a 
half years, to a maximum of Is. 2d., after nine years,—helps 
to swell the numbered purse supplied to every man. A 
common fund, to which everybody must contribute a weekly 
enny, is admirably administered by the Governor and 
results in periodic gifts of tobacco, fruit, sweets, &c.—require- 





ments of smokers and non-smokers being catered for alike 
at his discretion. 

A scheme involving such a radical experiment as this does 
not, naturally, spring into being faultless and ready-made. 
This idea of the penny contributed to the common fund is 
an example in point. A penny to the outsider is of almost 
infinitesimal value. In the world of prison where many 
values disappear and others are exaggerated out of all pro- 
portion, a penny—perhaps representing a quarter of a week’s 
income—is a sum to be expended with much care and fore- 
sight. To allow it to disappear into the lottery of a common 
fund is to risk disappointment. The governor administers 
the fund with the maximum of tact, but it must often seem 
—say, for example, to a toothless smoker who finds himself 
presented with three apples—that he could have disposed 
of his penny more satisfactorily himself. The difficulty 
is not obviated by the fact that barter and exchange are 
allowed. The laws of supply and demand operate as 
ineluctably in this as in any other community, and the 
unwilling possessor of apples who must sell in a market 
where apples are momentarily plentiful and their value 
consequently dropping must get less than what he knows 
their cost to have been. On the whole there seems to be a 
case for considering a change in this feature of the scheme. 

A bonus of sixpence is also paid from the common fund 
to every newcomer entering the earnings scheme. This 
bonus enables new arrivals to take part immediately instead 
of having to wait till the end of the first full working week 
for payment—a payment to which they are completely 
unused in the wilderness of loca! prisons from which they 
have been transferred, since the scheme has only so far 
been extended to about four of these. 

Purchases are made weekly at a canteen where tobacco 
and sundries, grocery, confectionery, &c., are sold over 
the counter in the usual way. Clubbing together and sharing 
are permitted in order to bring the more expensive delicacies 
within reach of all. As may be imagined, negotiations 
are conducted with the utmost discrimination, the greatest 
possible care being expended in choosing the luxuries for 
the ensuing week. The bulk of the demand—approximately 
85 per cent.—is, of course, for tobacco. Sugar, which was 
used for porridge, ranked highest among the non-nicotine 
commodities, until a daily distribution was authorised. 
Now jam, marmalade and boiled sweets take the lead. 

I wonder if the outsider realises what a boon smoking 
has proved at Dartmoor. Three hundred men of diverse 
temperaments, confined in any restricted area for long 
periods, are bound to suffer from nervous tension. Friction, 
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always near the surface, was formerly aggravated by much 
enforced idleness and misanthropic introspection. 

The bleak prospect of four long years of daily labour 
recurring mechanically without the slightest mitigation until 
the special stage was reached was one of appalling monotony. 
Even at the end the privileges were more modest than those 
which may now be enjoyed from the start by every man 
who enters a convict establishment and who is fit for work. 
Formerly frayed nerves, inhibitions and prison complexes 
were rife. How the special stage smokers were envied ! 
And suddenly smoking, even in occupied cells, was per- 
mitted! The men were trusted, and so far no instances 
have come to light of abuse of the privilege that has brought 
the luxury of an early morning cigarette or final pipe at 
night, although the unexpected acquisition of money inevit- 
ably increases the temptation to gambling. The bulk of 
the tobacco is of the shag variety and is necessarily of the 
cheapest kind, but its palliative effect nevertheless was 
immediately apparent. Nerve-tension relaxed. At last one 
had an interest in life, and something to look forward to at 
the end of the day. And if one’s own supply had been too 
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lavishly consumed there were always friends who wer 
allowed to come to the rescue. Sales are generally in half. 
ounce packets, but from tobacco sufficient to make three 
normal cigarettes the average prisoner contrives to many. 
facture from 40 to 50! 

Even by the end of the first week men were displaying 
their small stores of accumulated pennies. Further proof 
of the efficacy of the new departure lies in the diminution 
of punishment for offences committed in prison. Causes of 
friction between officers and men have been removed and 
fear of losing the new privilege has worked wonders. 

My own work gave me an opportunity to study the psycho- 
logical reactions of both men and officers. I am confident 
that the payments scheme, appealing to heart and head, has 
been eminently justified. An appeal was made to the 
prisoners’ taste for the things that made life worth living. 
By granting these in a modified form the authorities empha- 
sised, subtly but sufficiently, the discrepancy between the 
environment of prison and that of the outside world, and one 
realised that nothing could compensate for the loss of liberty, 
But no innovation has ever been so completely justified. 


THE YEAR 


By OUR LEGAL CORRESPONDENT 


ASE-LAW plays so large a part in the building up of English 
jurisprudence that it may be safely said that every 
year sees some interpretation or clarification of Statute and 
Common Law calculated either to remove ambiguities or on the 
other hand to reveal a plain conflict between what Parliament 
obviously meant to enact and the terms and the enactment which 
it in fact promulgated. That being so, a review of two or 
three of the leading cases of the year has its relevance as 
much for the citizen for whose protection or restraint the 
law was passed as for lawyers who have to administer or 
argue about it. 

More widely familiar among the new laws of the past year is 
the new Matrimonial Causes Act, which came into operation 
on January rst and has naturally enough produced a for- 
midable increase in the volume of divorce. This has been 
particularly noticeable at the summer assizes. At many 
assize towns the number of undefended divorces has been 
two or three times as great as at the corresponding assizes 
last year. No doubt this is to some extent a temporary 
phenomenon caused by the number of persons who have 
for the first time found themselves able to seek relief on 
the grounds of desertion. 

In dealing with the problems raised by the Act—and they 
are many—the courts have not taken a narrow or pedantic 
view. Only a few days ago it was held that a deserted wife 
who subsequent to the desertion had been guilty of mis- 
conduct was not necessarily debarred from the favourable 
exercise of the court’s discretion to grant her a decree. 
Another example of the attitude of His Majesty’s judges when 
dealing with these new questions of interpretation is to be 
found in the view that has been taken of the insanity provision 
of the Act. -It is laid down that a decree may be granted to a 
spouse whose husband or wife is shown to be of incurably 
unsound mind. Medical witnesses, however, showed them- 
selves exceedingly reluctant to use the word “ incurable.” 
Had a strict view been taken this provision of the Act might 
easily have become a dead letter. When doctors have been 
prepared to say that the chances of recovery are infinitesimal 
or remote, the judges have been willing to accept such evidence 
as satisfying the terms of the statute. Possibly they have 
had in mind the dictum of Joseph Conrad that an Act of 
Parliament has no sense in itself but only the sense that is 
put into it. It is interesting to observe that those who 
were responsible for framing the Scottish Divorce Bill were 
so fully conscious of this difficulty that they provided that 
five years’ detention in a medical institution should create a 
presumption of incurable insanity. 


Controversy has been raging in the Press over what is 
known as the rule in Rose v. Ford—the decision by which 
the House of Lords made clear that following a fatal accident 
occasioned by the negligence of a defendant, damages may 
be awarded for the deceased’s loss of expectation of life. 
The chief complaints are that the beneficiaries, the next of 
kin or possibly the creditors of the deceased are provided 
with an undeserved windfall; that expectation of life is 
impossible of assessment in terms of money; and that 
consequently there is a marked disparity between the awards 
of different judges and juries in comparable cases. On the 
face of them these objections may have force. But there 
is nothing new in negligence producing unforseeable monetary 
consequences. The careless motorist who injures a pedes- 
trian may escape with the payment of a few months’ paltry 
wages of a working man or may have to pay substantial 
damages if his victim be a banker or a film star. As regards 
the second objection it frequently happens, both in this and 
in other spheres of the law, that damages are difficult to 
assess. But the courts have always taken the common- 
sense view that such difficulty furnishes no reason why an 
injured man should be deprived of all recompense. 

There have, it is true, been one or two cases in which the 
damages awarded. for shortening of life have been unduly 
high or unduly low. Nevertheless aided by the review of 
one of these awards by the Court of Appeal the judges when 
sitting without juries have come fairly. near to formulating 
an approximate scale, though it is impossible that such a 
scale should be strictly logical. In most instances when the 
deceased has been in the twenties the figures arrived at have 
been in the neighbourhood of £1,000; where the victims 
are older the amounts are, as a rule, correspondingly less. 

Moreover, the critics do not always seem to appreciate 
how anomalous was the state of the law before the Law 
Reform Act of 1934, which abolished the rule actio personalis 
moritur cum persona, and therefore made possible the recovery 
of damages for loss of expectation of life. An exception to 
the rule had already been made by the Fatal Accidents Acts 
by virtue of which the dependent relatives of a deceased 
person could recover a sum calculated to represent the 
amount of their monetary loss by reason of the death. It 
followed that the careless motorist, to take again the most 
common example, could be mulcted in damages if by his 
negligence he killed a husband or a father, but was immune 
if the person struck had no dependent relatives. The courts 
have also seen to it that the recent Act does not make damages 
recoverable twice over: it has been held more than once 
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that damages must not be duplicated. If therefore the rela- 
tives of 2 deceased are entitled to damages as dependents 
under one Act and as beneficiaries of his estate under the 
other Act, the smaller sum must be set off against the larger. 
When all these factors are borne in mind it is at least arguable 
that the change in the law has removed more anomalies than 
it has created. 

From time immemorial lawyers have been concerned with 
the rights of those who use the King’s highway. In recent 

years as a result of the Road Traffic Acts of 1930 and 1934 and 

the voluminous regulations made in pursuance of these Acts 
a new body of case-law is rapidly growing. From the point of 
view of the general public (or should one say, the man in the 
street?) the most interesting decisions are those which 
concern pedestrian crossings. Last year the Court of Appeal 
decided that a motorist who struck a pedestrian on a crossing 
could not avail himself of the defence of the pedestrian’s 
contributory negligence. This meant in effect that a pedestrian 
using the crossing was entitled to disregard all traffic on the 
road. This, however, has recently been qualified by the 
decision of a judge of first instance, that a pedestrian must 
have regard to approaching traffic at the moment of launching 
himself upon the crossing. 

In some ways the most interesting of recent decisions is 
that in Groom v. Crocker, the more so since it affects directly 
every car-owner on the roads. Mr. Groom, while driving his 
brother in his car, was run into by another car and the brother 
was injured. The other driver was convicted of dangerous 
driving, Mr. Groom being exonerated. The brother sued the 
other driver and Mr. Groom for damages. Mr. Groom was, 


of course, insured and under the terms of his policy his insur- 
ance company had a right to the absolute conduct and control 
of the defence in any proceedings against him. The insurance 
company instructed their own solicitors, who acted throughout 
as if the insurance company were the only persons whose 
interest they were concerned to protect. And in the course 
of the proceedings the solicitors, acting doubtiess in the 
interest of their employers and without consulting Mr. 
Groom, filed a defence and wrote a letter admitting that he 
had been guilty of negligent driving. In view of the defence a 
judgement was entered against Mr. Groom for £1,132 
damages and costs, which the insurance company paid, as 
they were obliged by their policy to do. Thereupon Mr. 
Groom instituted proceedings against the solicitors for 
breach of duty and for libel inasmuch as he had lost his no- 
claim bonus and suffered in his reputation as a driver. He 
was awarded damages under both heads, nominal damages 
for the breach of duty and substantial damages for the libel. 

It is thus made clear that a solicitor still has a duty to the 
litigant for whom he acts even though he is employed and 
remunerated by the litigant’s insurers. The rule of practice 
which forbids the mention in the hearing of the jury of the 
material fact that a party is insured is still strictly enforced. 
It would have been unfortunate if while preserving their 
cloak of anonymity the insurance companies could have 
appropriated sole control of the proceedings in disregard of 
the interests of their assured. A defendant who is insured 
against claims for damages is not yet reduced to the status of 
those persistent, albeit fictitious litigants, John Doe and 
Richard Roe. 


A GOOD JOURNALIST 


By WILSON HARRIS 


T may well be that this selection from Francis Perrot’s 
writings* will have no extensive sale. It deserves it, 
but only a few people, probably, will discover that it deserves 
it. Fugitive pieces spanning in all a period of five and 
twenty years, and ending ten years ago, can seem to have 
no more than at best a transient interest for the world of 1938. 
Natural as that conclusion is, it happens both on the short 
view and the long view to be wrong. Surprisingly, the 
book does hold the interest. It holds it like Noel Coward’s 
Cavalcade, and for the same reason. Those of us who were 
within half a dozen years one way or the other of Perrot’s 
age—he was born in 1878—can remember cverything he 
writes of, and those whose memories go less far back will 
realise inevitably how authentic a picture of this past event 
or that they are being given. For what this book contains 
is not merely good journalism, but superlatively good. 

That is the short, the immediate view. Take what Perrot 
called, or some sub-editor called for him, “‘ An Epic of the 
North Sea,” the description of the surrender of the German 
Fleet to the British Grand Fleet in 1918. No one could 
read the first ten lines of that and stop. For here is a great 
event treated in language worthy of its greatness, as no one 
when he gets to the end of it can question. Or the four 
Derbys which Perrot saw between 1921 and 1928. Like 
the great majority of His Majesty’s subjects, I have never 
been to the Derby, but no one has come so near as Perrot 
to convincing me that I have. And that old safe, peaceful 
life before the War, how a dozen of these sketches bring it 
back—the funerals, Florence Nightingale’s, Holman Hunt’s, 
General Booth’s, King Edward VII’s ; little odd sketches— 
a reading by Miss Sitwell, the Birmingham Onion Fair, 
Paulhan in 1909 (the year that Blériot flew the Channel) 
taking the air at Hendon in his primitive machine, in an 
attempt to get as far as Crewe; Old Sadler’s Wells, London 
Bridge on Coronation Day in 1911, the unveiling of the 
Queen Victoria Memorial by the King, with the German 


* Repor ter: being extracts from the writings of Francis Perrot. 
(Hutchinson, ros. 6d.) 


Emperor standing by his side. How easily it might all have 
been ephemeral journalism injudiciously exhumed; how 
incontestably it holds its place as facets of history. 

Which means that Perrot was in fact the one thing he 
most sought to be, the thing it would be the highest praise 
to call him, a good journalist. To measure the journalism 
of today in the light of reprints like these is to condemn 
nine-ienths of it. The standard I admit, like any set by 
The Manchester Guardian, is formidable. From 1gor till 
his death in 1928 Perrot was a Guardian reporter—never 
more than a reporter, never wanting to be more. He was 
no doubt more in a sense; he was a “special writer,” 
stationed in London, not in Manchester, and reporting 
national events for a mainly provincial public. But he was 
a northerner himself, which gave him the advantage of knowing 
his readers and having them always subconsciously in his 
mind, realising what their range of knowledge was—what, 
in his descriptives, could be taken for granted and what 
needed a word of timely explanation. All that was crafts- 
manship, and in a journalistic career now fairly long I have 
never known a journalist who was a better craftsman. 

But there were higher qualities in Perrot than that, and 
it is these that make his reprinted articles a pattern for 
journalists of today. The book is entitled, with a happy 
and just simplicity, Reporter. That word is often given a 
derogatory turn, reserved for the junior who can take a 
verbatim note and bring in a column or so of a public speech, 
to be summarily cut by a sardonic sub-editor to a meagre 
“stick” of twenty lines. That, no doubt, is all in the 
journalist’s day’s work, but men like Perrot have given 
reporting the dignity it deserves. The reporter, for them, 
is the man who sees an event or ceremony that his readers 
have no means of seeing, and describes it for them as it 
happened. For the reporter whose standard is high enough 
no more exacting task can be conceived. To make his 
readers see it as it was, omitting nothing and adding nothing, 
is a positive and negative achievement of no common order. 
Some events, of course, are indescribable. Could any 
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writer convey to readers, say in Manchester, what the first 
Armistice Day in London really was? Whether Perrot 
succeeded there is arguable; if not, he came as near it as 
any journalist could. 

But it is over-writing more than under-writing that we 
suffer from today. The essential is to “ make a story.” 
Facts no doubt are useful as a starting-point, but when 
once the descriptive writer has got well away, they cease 
to be more than an irritating irrelevance. It is here that 
a course of Perrot is so supremely salutary. For the primary 
and determining factor in all he wrote was an unswerving 
honesty. You could be certain, whenever you read an 
article above his initials or below his name (which was 
seldom, for the anonymity was usually complete), that 
what was written there was precisely what happened, all 
that mattered in it and not one word more—for in his 
refusal to waste words he was adamant. A journalist like 
that must be almost austere in his fidelity to truth. Hardly 
an article but could be improved, certainly for the popular 
papers of today, by a touch of exaggeration, an imaginative 
digression, a conscious but effective falsification of values. 
If Perrot’s work, in which no touch of that degeneracy 
appeared, was saved from austerity it was because of the 
foundation of culture on which his mental attitudes were 
based. He took an Aeschylus to the Alps; he read a 
French or English classic in the tube on his way home at 
night; he was better versed in literature generally than 
many Literary Editors. Never obtruded, never displayed for 
the sake of display, it showed through all his work. And with 
it all he was content to be, he preferred to be,—a_ reporter. 

The choice does him honour. What we have a right to 
ask of the Daily Press today is not that the opinions in its 
leader-columns should be congenial to us, not even that they 
should be reasonable, not even, necessarily, that they should 
be honest. We can form our opinions for ourselves if we are 
given in the news columns the necessary material, and that 
material is an honest, balanced, unexaggerated, undistorted 
statement of the facts. I doubt if Perrot ever wrote an 
article in which all those conditions were not fulfilled. It 
was not that he held a neutral position or had a neutral mind. 
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He was as convinced a Liberal as ever lived. But for him 
facts were facts, whether the eye that saw and the pen tha 
recorded them belonged to a Conservative or a Liberal, g 
Communist or a Nazi. By facts I mean, and he meant, aij 
the facts; no more plausible misrepresentation can be 
devised than the story in which every recorded fact is try 
and all that is wrong is that as many as are recorded are 
suppressed, as calculated to disturb the conclusion it is sought 
to draw. You could never find Perrot resting his conclusions 
(not that he often drew any, for they are no part of a reporter's 
business) on selected facts. 

A final word on craftsmanship. These articles have, we 
may take it, been reproduced as they appeared. No addj- 
tions, no excisions, no revision. That alone makes the book’ 
remarkable, for it means that its contents are simply picked 
examples of the routine journalist’s daily assignment. The 
Derby is run at three, and Epsom is some way, by time, on 
Derby Day from Fleet Street. But the description must 
be written and on the wire by nine or ten. So with nearly 
everything here; it was written to be read tomorrow and 
then forgotten. For writing like that to be disinterred from’ 
the forgotten files ard re-presented in the form reserved for 
what is commonly térmed, by distinction, literature, is a 
searching test. All that need be said of Perrot’s work is that 
even so judged it stands approved. You do not expect of a 
daily journalist “the indispensable word in the inevitable 
place.” Yet it is surprising how near you come here to 
getting it, partly no doubt because Perrot was never satisfied 
with less, and where most men would fold their copy with 
relief and hand it over, he would be revising and abbreviating 
and improving till a harassed telegraphist tore it forcibly 
from his fingers. 

Perrot’s editor, C. P. Scott, once said to the present Editor 
of the Birmingham Post: “ How excellent, how increasingly 
excellent, is Perrot.” That, from C. P., was eulogy enough 
for any man. I have headed this article “‘ A Good Journalist.” 
Why not “ A Great Journalist ” ? Not because it would not 
have been true ; within the limits Perrot set himself it would. 
But Perrot shrank from the least hint of overstatement. A 
Good Journalist is what he wanted to be, and was. 


SOCIAL SERVANTS: IV. THE J.E.O. 


By R. F. 


HE essence of the work of a Juvenile Employment 

Officer is, briefly, to make available to every child, 

as he or she leaves school, full information concerning the 

prospects and the conditions of work of the available occupa- 

tions—to see that entry into employment is made by intelligent 

choice rather than by chance—and to give every assistance 
in obtaining such employment. 

It is one of the most distressing anomalies of the present 
industrial system that not inconsiderable juvenile unemploy- 
ment can exist concurrently with an unsatisfied demand for 
juvenile labour. One of the causes of this problem is the 
ignorance of the children and their parents not only 
of the prospects of the farticular occupations available 
for juvenile labour but also of the very nature and con- 
ditions of the work which the children are proposing to 
undertake. The obvious result is that many boys and 
girls enter occupations to which they are by temperament, 
capacity or health unfitted, so that after a short period of 
employment they are dismissed or else leave of their own 
accord; or they enter some blind-alley occupation from 
which they are dismissed after a year or two, so soon as 
they are entitled to higher wages. It is with the removal 
of this problem that the Juvenile Employment Officer is 
largely concerned. 

In some areas this work is undertaken by the local Juvenile 
Advisory Committees, which are under the authority of the 
Ministry of Labour, and in others by Juvenile Employment 
Committees, which function through the local education 
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authorities. To either Committee the J.E. Officer acts as 
secretary, and ‘the work which he has to perform is in both 
cases very similar, so that no distinction will here be made. 

In order that a child shall, before it leaves school, obtain 
some idea of the prospects, sort of work required and con- 
ditions obtaining in the various occupations open to it, a 
small informal conference is held at the school, at which 
are present the child, and if possible its parents, the head 
teacher, the J.E. Officer and, in the London area, members 
of the local Care Committee. The school career, achieve- 
ments and character of the child are noted and also his 
general capacities, temperament, health, &c., so that the 
J.E. Officer is able to advise the child which occupation 
will, in consideration of these particulars, be suitable or 
unsuitable for him. 

The J.E. Officer is in contact with, and must constantly 
visit, the chief local employers; he is familiar with the 
state of the juvenile labour market, so that he is able to 
estimate the prospects of the various forms of employment; 
and he is aware of the evils of blind-alley jobs and, in normal 
circumstances, attempts to persuade juveniles to refrain 
from accepting such work and to stay on at school, or attend 
Junior Instruction Centres or other educational establish- 
ments until some suitable progressive employment is avail- 
able. The J.E. Officer may attend some hundred of these 
conferences a year. At the same time he is often, and 
increasingly so, asked by elementary and _ secondary 
schools to talk, sometimes with the aid of lantern-slides of 
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films, on choice of employment to the school-leaving 


classes. é‘ 

The J.E. Officer and his staff are housed in the Juvenile 
Department of the Employment Exchange, or, where they 
are under the local education authority, in their own office. 
They perform the same services for juveniles as the Employ- 
ment Exchanges perform for adults. The child has now to 
contribute to the Unemployment Insurance Fund on 
entering employment and it is the staff of the J.E. Officer 
who pay out the insurance benefits, and, for children over 
sixteen years, the unemployment assistance allowances. 
Juveniles applying for such benefits are required to register at 
the Juvenile Department each day, so that the closest con- 
nexion is maintained between the J.E. Officer and the juveniles 
for whom he is responsible. Like the adult Employment 
Exchanges, the Juvenile Departments are informed daily 
of all available vacancies in their own and other areas. The 
J.E. Officer has carefully filed the qualifications and prefer- 
ences as regards type of employment of all the juveniles 
seeking work, and when suitable vacancies arise he immediately 
gets into contact with the appropriate juvenile and urges 
him to apply for the job. But the services of the J.E. Officer 
do not end with the provision of employment. Once a week, 
together with members of the Juvenile Advisory Committee— 
a Chairman appointed directly by the Minister of Labour, 
representatives of the local education authority, of the local 
schools, of employers and workers and certain experienced 
social workers—the J.E. Officer holds an informal meeting 
or “open evening.” All juveniles who have been placed 
by the Department are encouraged to attend and to discuss 
any difficulties or complaints which may have arisen from 
their employment, any domestic troubles, or merely to inform 
the J.E. Officer of the conditions of their work for his own 
future use. For instance, a juvenile who is in need of medical 
treatment is informed of societies which may assist him, and 
one who requires lodgings is given suitable addresses; for 
one who is dissatisfied with the conditions of his employment 
the J.E. Officer visits the employer and tries to get them 
improved. Much similar assistance is given. 


A very important side of the work of the J.E. Officers, 
especially those who reside in demand areas for juvenile 
labour, is that concerned with the operation of the juvenile 
transference scheme. The position of a child of maybe fifteen 
or sixteen years old, transferred many hundreds of miles 
from his home into surroundings and habits and among 
people quite unfamiliar to him, can easily be appreciated. 
The work of the J.E. Officers consists in making this new life 
endurable and even happy, and the success of the whole 
scheme virtually depends on them. The success which they 
have achieved can be measured by the steadily decreasing 
percentage of the transferred children who return to their 
homes. Not only does the J.E. Officer find employment 
for the transferee but also accommodation (there are a number 
of hostels set up by the Ministry of Labour) and clubs and 
other organisations which may be of service to him. His 
social as well as industrial welfare is considered: A number 
of J.A. Committees have their own boys’ clubs with their 
numerous facilities for recreation. Various sports are 
organised and outings, parties and summer camps are 
arranged. The J.E. Officer attempts, at the same time, 
to carry out the functions of a parent and a friend. He both 
arranges for any necessary medical treatment and may even 
himself sometimes visit the child in hospital. And if the chiid 
gets into trouble, it is the J.E. Officer who helps him out. 
His advice and practical assistance on any question are always 
at the disposal of the transferred child. It is he who pays over 
the Ministry of Labour’s grants and, where it obtains, operates 
a savings scheme whereby thrift is encouraged in the children 
even to the extent in some J.A. Committees of offering a 
bonus to children who save half their personal allowance. 


Finally, when the Education Act, 1936, comes into force 
in September, 1939, the J.E, Officer and his Committee 


will have an added duty to perform. The J.A. Committees 
may be called on to advise their local education authorities 
on the granting of exemptions from school attendance in 
cases of “beneficial employment.” In practice it will 
probably be upon the J.E. Officer that this task will fall, 
and, though at first sight it might appear to be a task of 
relatively small significance, yet it may well prove, on the 
contrary, to be of the highest importance. For the value 
of the Education Act, 1936, which raises the school-leaving 
age to 15, virtually depends on the extent to which the local 
authorities grant these exemptions. Many people fear 
that the exemptions clause will be so frequently invoked 
and so liberally conceded as to render nugatory this important 
reform. In so far as the J.A. Committees are continually 
kept informed of the condition of local industry, the manner 
of the work involved, the state of the local juvenile market, 
&c., they are eminently qualified to judge of the benefit 
or otherwise to the child of any particular occupation, and 
local authorities will do well to accept as far as possible the 
advice of their J.A. Committees on this question of exemptions 
for “ beneficial employment.” 


LOST MUSIC 


By JAMES HANLEY 


a A® !” he said, crossing one leg over the other, ‘“‘ Them 
days is all finished now. You don’t hear no sailor’s 
singing any more. Instead, you hear the machines, as if them 
was music. No, sir.” 
Seated on the dock wall, he fingered his pipe and looked 
out to sea. 


** Ah!” he exclaimed again, “ them was the days, sir. Now 
just look at that great liner there, You can see she’s boarding 
passengers and soon she’ll go into the basin, and so out to 
sea. D’you hear any singing? No sir. She just sneaks out 
like music was something she’d never heard of. Lost sails, 
lost music, I say.” 

He dropped his pipe, picked it up and put it away in his 
pocket, half rising as though to go, but something made 
him sit down again just as suddenly, and he went on talking 
in the same strain as before. He sighed once or twice, sarcasm 
and disgust found utterance, as he turned his head to glance 
once more at the liner in the dock. 


“ Well,” he said. “ You see that, don’t you. Now look 
how it was in my time. Now just for illustration we’ll say 
she’s a sailing-ship. She’s just ready for sea. The crew 
have turned into the foc’sle. The command has come to 
the lock, the mate is handy to pass the word on for’ard, 
the bosun yells it in through the foc’sle door, and in the 
wink of an eye the men are out on deck. The shoremen 
are already pulling away at the line, it’s made fast to a 
bollard on the quay, d’you see, its inboard part taken to 
the capstan, the ‘bars are shipped and round we go. Then 
our bosun, he being the link between the officers and us, he 
cries out, “ A song boys. A song. Come on. Isn’t there 
a chanty man in the crowd ?” 

** And sure enough a man steps up, sir, he being of a lively 
temperament, and he begins that song about the plains of 
Mexico. But I suppose you’ve never heard of it. You wouldn’t 
of course. Well, here’s just how it goes.” 

He stood up and began to sing in a halting, trembling voice . 

** Away Santa Anna 

We’re on the plains of Mexico 

Santa Anna fought his way 

All on the plains of Mexico 

Santa Anna gained the day 

Hurrah for Santa Anna.” 
*“ And now,” said the old man smilingly, “ all the men at 
the capstan have joined in. Hauling chanties can sometimes 
be very long, sir. Anyhow, we’ve now shortened in our 
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heaving line. Now they take the end to the head of the 
lock, d’you see, and they man thc bars again, and away we go. 
Now we'd sing something like this, d’you see.” 
* Tis a flash packet of bully boy fame 
She sails from the Thames and the Spiker’s her name.” 


“ Now we all sing together like this,”” and once again the old 
man got to his feet and started off in the same trembling 
voice : 
“Bound away Bound away 

She sails from the Thames where broad waters flow 

Then away to the Westward, Oh God let her go 

Bound away Round away where the stormy winds blow 

She’s an konest man’s packet, O God let her go.” 


He then sat down, pressed his hands on his knees, was sileat 
for a few minutes, and then continued in the same sing- 
song manner. 


“ Now suppose, sir, just suppose, mind you, that the weight 
of wind increases, so that we must shorten sail. Later on it 
freshens, breaks into a gale and we are soon afterwards lying 
to under’a reefed maintopsail.- Let us suppose, too, that the 
ship is found to be slightly leaking. Well, we man the 
pumps and sing something after this style : 

** Storm along and round we go.” 


He was on his feet again, laughing, gesticulating. 
“Now here’s where the chorus comes in,” he said : 
** To me way storm along 

Storm along and round she’ll go 

To me Hi Hi Hi, Master Stormalong 

To me way storm along 

Storm along through frost and snow 

‘ To me Hi Hi Hi, Mister Stormalong.’’ 

“ Ah,” he said, leaning suddenly against the bitt. ‘“ And 
here’s a cute bit for you. We throws a bit of flattery at the 
storm to wind up. H’m! And that isn’t all by a long 
run, sir. Oh, no. Now we have another song. We sings 
in the style of how we’d like her to be built, rigged and 
manned, how we’d feed the men on cakes and wine, what 
we’d load her with, and wonderful places to which we’d sail. 
We’d sing all about that, sir. In them days we had a song 
for everything. Today they has just nothing. Is that all? 
No, sir. We chuck in a nice little bit of satire for the officers, 
see, just to let them know we’d have them comport themselves 
proper and govern the ship right.” 


The old man was silent again, the effort had tired him, and 
he was endeavouring to get his breath back. After a while he 
relighted his pipe. Once or twice he glanced towards the 
great liner, then looked out to sea with pale blue and watery 
eyes. 

““ Now just suppose,” he began with the same enthusiasm, 
“just suppose the breeze has slackened off, more canvas is 
needed, d’you see, and the topsails again go up. Here’s 
how,” he said, and began singing again, though this time he 
retained his sitting position. 

“* Sally Brown is a nice oid lady.”’ 


““ Now the chorus, sir. Here it is: ” 
“ Away, aye, roll and go 
Sally Brown is a nice old lady 
Spend my money on Sally Brown 
Sally Sally, why don’t you marry 
Away, aye, roll and go.” 


“You see how we’d a song for everything,” he repeated. 
Suppose we find the wind has gone ahead, and we brace up 
our yards; then flatten the sheets in as we sing something 
like this : 
* Little Johnny Boker, what made you go to sea ? 
Do, my Johnny Boker, do. 
** And then the chorus, sir: ” 


** Little Johnny Boker, what made you go to sea ? 
Do, my Johnny Boker, do 

Little Johnny Boker, in port you ought to be 
Do, my Johnny Boker, do.”’ 


= 


The old man was flushed with pride. He hummed awhile 
to himself. 


“Them was the days, sir. Now take that chanty I jug 
sung for you. Why there’s more verses in that than you'g 
care to remember.”’ Here he jumped to his feet, suiting the 
action to the word. 


** But,” he said, “‘ the officer has just given the cry : ‘ Make 
fast there.’ This we do and then leave it. Then as the 
mainsail is shaking in the wind, we reeve a bowline and sing 
after this style : 

* The bully ship’s a-rolling 
Haul away the bowline 
Its a-raining and a-snowing 
A-snowing, a-snowing 
Its a-raining and a-snowing 
The bowline haul.” 


The great liner’s syren blew, the tugs were already approach. 
ing, but the old man re-living his past was quite indifferent 
to it all. 


“ Ah!” he said. ‘“ That’s how we did it. That’s the 
outward voyage. May be you’d be on your way to Chittagong, 
or may be you dropped anchor below Calcutta, and while the 
heavy sails are being rolled on to their yards, the banks of the 
Hoogly River resound to something after this style” : 


In a moment the old man was on his feet, singing this ; 


** Aye-Aye-Aye-Aye, and. we'll pay Paddy Doyle for his boots 
Aye-aye-aye-aye, and we’ll have no slop-chest suits.” 


“Now,” he continued, “you bunted your sail a litte 
higher as you got to the end of each line, until it finally rests 
on the yard. It might interest you to know, sir, that that 
song was given entire, and it’s one of the shortest songs in our 
language.” 


He paused to watch the tugs coming astern of the liner in 
the dock. 


“T wouldn’t call that going to sea, anyhow. All right! 
Now where were we? Oh, yes,” he said, laughing, “ on the 
tanks of the Hoogly. That’s right. Now, sir, we’re going 
to return home. Goodo. We weigh the anchor then, 
everybody is feeling grand that day, sir. Nobody feels tired, 
even at night, you see we’re homeward bound. All hands 
warm to work on the windlass bars. Ah! It’s a great feeling 
you have inside you as the iron links come in with your words, 
and here’s the words, sir : 

“Pipe all hands to man the windlass 
See your cables stowed all clear 


We today set sail for India 
And for English skores we’ll steer.”’ 


“‘ Here’s the chorus to that, sir, and it warms your blood 
as you go: 
Rolling home, rolling home 
Rolling home across the sea 


Rolling home to dear old England 
Rolling home, sweetheart to thee.”’ 


“Now here’s the tug-boat. She leaves us safely off the 
long and dangerous Hoogly River, we spread our canvas 
for home and we sing such lusty airs as this; 


“ Sing a song of Ranzo, boys 
Sing a song of Ranzo 
Ranzo took a notion, to cross the briny ocean 
Ranzo boys, Ranzo. 
He was a New York tailor, but he thought he’d be a sailor 
Sing a song of Ranzo.” 


“ Them was the days, sir, and that’s how we used to do it. 


D’you know them songs has a long and curious history. But 
it’s just lost music, sir. Lost music.” 


The old man got up and turned away. “ Well, good-day,” 
he said. He walked quickly through the wooden gate, just 
as the tugs were drawing the liner out into the river, her syren 
blowing, and no doubt he was repeating the self-same words 
he had addressed to me: “ Lost music, sir. Lost music.” 
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Commonwealth and_ Foreign 


MALTA 


By HENRY 








TODAY 


BAERLEIN 


[The Colonial Secretary announced in the House of Commons last month the 
grant of a new Constitution for Malta, and has this week visited Malta himself} 


« MaLTA,” said Nelson—and more than once—“ is absolutely 
worthless as a naval base to England.” The most probable 
explanation is that Sir William Hamilton was British Envoy 
at the court of the Two Sicilies, which Kingdom was the 
suzerain of Malta, Sir William was on very friendly terms 
with the Royal Family and Nelson wanted to avoid causing 
him additional offence. But at the same time Nelson declared 
that France must not be allowed to possess what Napoleon 
called Ja place plus forte de I’ Europe. 

It.is, of course, at present much more formidable than it 
was in those days and on account of its military importance 
the quarter of a million Maltese have been deprived of 
any share in the government; but in the opinion of many 
intelligent Maltese the Constitution granted in 1921 was too 
liberal, for it gave the Legislature full control of everything 
except defence, and a two-thirds majority could alter the 
Constitution itself. In 1933, Owing to the machinations of 
certain politicians, representative government had to be 
abolished. A Royal Commission recommended, amongst 
other things, that English and Maltese should henceforward 
be the official, even as they are the habitual, languages of the 
island. To this a number of lawyers and priests took violent 
objection, the priests with less reason because their sermons 
have necessarily to be in Maltese, the lawyers because the 
archives were kept in Italian. In that matter England’s 
policy had been one of Jaissez-faire ; she had done less in a 
hundred years to make English obligatory than Napoleon 
had done during a few days of his brief stay to propagate 
French. In the Valletta Museum one can see proclamations 
issued by the British after they had been for years in Malta, 
drafted in the Italian language and unprovided even with an 
English translation. 

The Maltese had learned Italian because their own ancient 
language, which belongs to the Arabic branch of the Semitic 
family, was not spoken elsewhere and Italy was the country 
nearest to them. If Malta had been more to the west or to the 
east her people would have learned Spanish or Greek as their 
second language. Nowadays, English is of far more use to 
them, not only on their island but when they emigrate, for 
they go in vastly greater numbers to Australia than to the 
Italian colonies, which they call “ desolations.” Let the 
lawyers by all means learn Italian, but it would be foolish to 
compel the average school-boy to learn three languages, to 
the probable confusion of all of them, when Italian would 
avail him so little. Never is it heard in the streets ; even the 
most cultured Maltese use their own language at home— 
although once it was fashionable to look down upon it, as in 
Russia, where the aristocracy spoke French except to the 
servants—and the present currency of Italian may be seen 
from the fact that Malta, the Italian-language newspaper, 
is alleged to have a circulation of 180 copies, 60 of which go 
to Italy. The papers published in English and Maltese 
have a substantial sale. 

In 1933 the steps taken by the Imperial Government 
produced a vehement protest from a section of the Maltese. 
During the Abyssinian crisis the island, of course, figured 
largely in international calculations. Since then it has made 
less claim on attention, but that gives no excuse for falling 
back into the error of Jaissez-faire. For the security of a 
fortress a contented population is requisite, and while the 
disloyal elements amount to no more than a negligible 
percentage, it is desirable that the Maltese should be 
entrusted with some fields of internal administration, with 
Certain subjects reserved. 

There are in Malta three political parties and two ex- 
Rremiers, Lord Strickland, who occupied that position 


when the Constitutionalists were in office, and Sir Ugo 
Mifsud, who headed the Nationalist Government which 
succeeded. As for the Labour party, it was attached to the 
Constitutionalists, from which allegiance it now seems to have 
diverged, and it may have a future if it pursues a line of its 
own. Both the ex-Premiers have come under considerable 
criticism. Lord Strickland has not mastered the art of 
smooth co-operation and his Imperialism has precipitated 
him into many controversies. Sir Ugo Mifsud is a mild 
and courteous lawyer, who was quite unable to restrain one 
of his Ministers, Dr. Mizzi, the editor of the above-mentioned 
Malta, and an ardent and undisguised Pro-Italian. No 
general election can bz held in the immediate future, as 
there is no register of voters. 

Account must always be taken of the part played by the 
Church in Maltese politics, for the devotion of a section of the 
people verges on the fanatical. There are habitually two 
clocks on the facades of their churches, one with the correct 
and one with the wrong time, so that the Devil may be 
confused, and when a motor-bus sets out from Valletta the 
passengers regularly cross themselves, by way of insurance 
against the perils of the road. The clergy, particularly in 
the villages, wield considerable authority. Some years 
ago the Archbishop-Bishop (an ecclesiastic who lived for more 
than thirty years at Fort Augustus in Scotland) came out 
openly against the Constitutionalists, but this was due more 
to personal measures than to considered principle. The 
Labour Party is less subservient to the Church than the 
Nationalist and if it ever gains office, there is likely to bz 
conflict over such matters as taxation of ecclesiastical 
institutions. A scheme is now being organised that will 
send two or three young priests every year to a Roman 
Catholic institution in England and the Governor, General 
Sir Charles Bonham-Carter—perhaps the best Governor 
that Malta has ever had, a most sagacious and patient admin- 
istrator who visits all the villages and confers with the people 
—is anxious to strengthen from England the staff of St. 
Edward’s Catholic College. 

But most Englishmen look askance upon a government 
with no popular representation, however wise and paternal 
it may be. Malta’s Executive Council, which assists the 
Governor, is composed of able men, but they can be dismissed 
at any time and the people have no say in their selection. 
The Maltese are an intelligent people, whose friendship is 
worth winning. The Grand Masters of the Knights of St. 
John, who ruled Malta for nearly three centuries, swore 
to maintain inviolate all the islanders’ rights and privileges, 
but the pledge was too often broken. On the other hand we 
have the testimony of Coleridge, who for a time was secretary 
to Sir Alexander Ball, the first British governor and the idol 
of the Maltese. “In the poorest house of the most distant 
casal (village) two rude paintings,” says S. T. C., “‘ were sure 
to be found : a picture of the Virgin and Child and a portrait 
of Sir Alexander Ball.” Britain can gain the regard of these 
people, as she has already gained their respect, by restoring 
to them some measure of representation. Whether a foreign 
country will again attempt, with financial inducements, to 
influence the General Election remains to be seen; if she 
does she will be unwise, for the Maltese, apart from any 
abstract loyalty to Britain, know very well that no other 
maritime nation will spend anything like the £10,000 a week 
which is now being paid out by the Royal Dockyard. “If 
the Turks,” said Queen Elizabeth, “should prevail against 
the Isle of Malta, it is uncertain what further peril might 
follow to the rest of Christendom.” We can clearly not allow 
any other State to prevail against her today. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


The Malvern Festival 


1N retrospect the first week of the feast of drama at Malvern 
is now a six days’ wonder. It was a little too much for 
everybody. A thunderous heat-wave, five brand-new plays, 
and a revival of Mr. Shaw’s Saint foan! Can it be won- 
dered that even the lions near the end of the week were seen 
to yawn, the critics to. wilt visibly, and the lion-hunters to 
pant? Fortunately Mr. Priestley’s new experiment, Music 
at Night, was set early in the week’s programme, for this 
author at his most serious is nothing if not a brain-teaser. 
In the festival-handbook he has very justly pointed out that 
*‘a dramatic festival should be, among other things, a laboratory 
for the dramatist who wishes to make experiments.” In this 
extraordinary play Mr. Priestley has dramatised. the mental 
adventures of a group of people at a party who are listening 
to the first performance of a violin concerto.. Under the 
spotlight “each. re-enacts his or her dreams, ambitions, old 
desires. Might-have-beens are turned for the nonce into 
realities. Disillusionloses its hard outlines, age returns to 
its youth, and conscience re-introduces the wrongdoer to the 
wronged, the lost son to the mother. The first act is taken 
up mainly with aspirations, and the second with regrets. 
When we reach the third, the characters become, as it were, 
drowned in the universal consciousness, having taken audience 
and author as well as themselves quite out of their depth. 
But the theatre is the theatre, and the Stage Society is the 
Stage Society. So Mr. Priestley somehow retrieves the 
situation by introducing that best friend of the dramatist in 
a jam—plain ordinary death. The most distinguished of the 
guests dies on this musical party, and Mr. Ernest Thesiger, 
rising to a height of apparently twelve feet, does the dying 
magnificently. The play is obviously enormously worth 
study, and we could even see it again quite soon when it comes 
to be better spoken. Small blame here to the hard-wrought 
Malvern company which has had to take in its stride a welter 
of Mr. Shaw’s political. repartee, a conventional and almost 
wholly disappointing sequel to At Mrs. Beam’s by Mr. Munro, 
a staid and agreeable tragedy on Alexander by Lord Dunsany, 
and the most perverse to date of Mr. Bridie’s therapeutical 
fantasias. In this, The Last Trump, Mr. Cecil Trouncer 
gave one of the week’s delightful performances as an adorable 
doctor-knight, most caustic in diagnosis, who was whipped 
out of sight the moment we began to think that the play was 
going to be worth while because of him. Another palm goes 
to Miss Jean Cadeli for her Miss Shoe, looking round with a 
wild lost smile for a plot in which she may happily wander. 

“Last, loneliest, loveliest, exquisite, apart ”’—and Kipling 
on the city of Auckland can never have been more apposite ! 
—there has been Miss Elisabeth Bergner’s Saint Joan. As 
the Warrior Maid this is almost as inadequate as we imagined 
it could be, and as the character which Mr. Shaw designed 
to include fire and solid sense as well as spirit it is equally 
lacking. This Joan would obviously rather run away than 
fight. But then, Miss Bergner has brought the art of shrinking 
to the rarest and most persuasive pitch. She forces you 
to accept her Joan because she is a complete mistress of the 
part’s spirituality. Not only do you believe in her visions 
and her voices: she makes you hear them as well. ‘“‘ She 
was a born boss: capable of anything ” epitomises many 
pages of Mr. Shaw’s preface, and at the end of the scene 
in the Ambulatory the Archbishop has the exclamation : 
““She disturbs my judgement: there is a dangerous power 
in her outbursts.”” The new Joan begins by persuasion not 
by bossing, and she continues and concludes by disturbing 
not the mind but the heart. The persuasiveness is the best 
of it, and nothing could be lovelier to watch than the opening 
scene with Baudricourt, where the actress does her cajoling 
with a watchful smile that: would melt the stoniest-hearted 
and an elevated right arm in line with the gently inclined 
body. The performance is mercifully free from the tricks 


of Gemma Jones and the Boy David ; it is, so far as the spirit 
goes, Saint Joan and not Gemma Joan; Miss Bergner does 
not, for once in a way, play Miss Muffet or Jack Horner, 
and the stray lock of hair behaves itself, at least up to the 
end of the Trial Scene. 


That is something. ALAN DENT, 


THE CINEMA 


‘Little Tough Guy.” At the Leicester Square——‘‘Gold ig 
Where You Find It.”” At the Odeon—-—* Liszt Rhapsody,” 
At Studio One ‘ 


Don’T be put off by the absurd title. Little Tough Guy is one 
of the best melodramas in recent years—very nearly as good gg 
Dead End, and with the same cast of boys. The theme too jg 
roughly the same: the natural adolescent virtues decaying on 
the East Side under the iron ladder of the Elevated, courage 
becoming toughness, the love of justice a hatred of the whole 
possessing world. Billy Hallop; in appearance a younger Robert 
Taylor but with twice the acting ability, takes the part of Johhny 
Boylan, whose father is sent unjustly to the chair. The whole 
family—the lower-middle, keeping-up-appearances class—have 
to move away frorn home into the slums: the daughter drops 
from shop-girl to burlesque-girl, the son from schoolboy t 
newsboy, the leader of a tough gang. It isn’t a gang which 
usually would get further than an occasional petty theft ‘for 
bravado’s sake or a stone flung through a window—an impotent 
protest against Justice in a luxury car, Justice keeping a luncheon 
appointment—without’ the assistance of a leader with more 
imagination and more cruelty ; and an original feature of this 
melodrama is the way it keeps an adolescent unity in the 
character of the big shot. The big shot (admirably acted by 
Jackie Searle) is a rich youth who wants excitement. We see 
him first under pious posters and ugly banners, the honoured 
guest of the Young America Onward and Upward League, 
listening to the chairman’s speech (“‘ I’ve seen this movement 
grow—from the teeniest idea . . .”’) with well-bred patience; 
a long cynical eyelid and a nervous nihilist humour. He takes 
the gang up, organises their petty thefts, and then, when the 
police pressure grows too great, betrays them. Boylan and his 
henchman Pig (a pale weedy bully with strangled loyalties cleverly 
hinted at) escape and are brought finally to bay in a small 
grocer’s shop, with guns in their immature hands and an armed 
police cordon across the road. That scene in its psychological 
horror atones for much false sentiment, for naive sociology and 
a truly appalling happy end—the tough gang with busbies and 
bugles at a State school, and Johnny Boylan twirling a baton on 
prize day. Day-dream violence is confronted appallingly with 
actuality—the guns they had played with must be either used 
or surrendered. There is a long spell of inaction, while the old 
grocer prays to God under the counter, ‘‘ Let me get safe home 
. . . let me get safe home,” the antique whisper eating at the 
boys’ nerves, and then the squeal of the ambulance—“ I guess 
that’s what they’re waiting for ’’—the noise of the brakes going 
on, and all the cramped loneliness between the counter and the 
wall with the lights turned out and the police guns pointed and 
death really about to happen. 

Gold is Where You Find It is good old-fashioned cinema: a 
war between brutal gold miners, assisted by unscrupulous 
money-bosses and slimy lawyers, and simple farmers whose land 
is being ruined by the mud from the mines. Miss Olivia de 
Havilland comes out rather beautifully in technicolor, and 
Mr. George Brent is the hero—it’s that kind of film : a Montague- 
Capulet plot and decorative Victorian dresses and a waster’s 
heroic death and a bar-room fight and a sermon from the bench 
and a fade-out at sunset. Technicolor is at its dubious best in 
a picture like this—though the painted backgrounds in the long 
shots are dreadful: it all adds to the delicious self-pity, the 
glowing adolescent agony. It’s jam but good jam—with a 
few better moments you don’t often find in films like this, and 
Mr. Claude Rains, as the farmers’ leader, is chiefly responsible 
for these. His precise fine voice can give a chisel edge to the 
flattest sentiments. 

As for Liszt Rhapsody, it is a routine German musical romance 
with more humour and less beer and balloons than usual. A 
lot of the picture is shot in Rome—very pleasantly, with 
broken pillars and wild flowers and period parasols, but with 
no purpose that I can see, except to advertise the strength 
of the Rome-Berlin axis. The Teutons in their tight trousers 
strut amiably like cocks, lifting up their little claws disdaining 
bird seed, setting ail the hens in a bustle of love or hate, and 
Liszt himself—that doubtful dog—appears ‘angelically to 
help the young people to pair off. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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CRICKET 


‘Games v, GAMES 


crickeT, strictly speaking, is not one game but two. There is 
that played by village, club and county, and there is Test 
Cricket. No danger of confusion arises, the only approach 
by one to the other being Lancs v. Yorks oa a Bank Holiday, 
and then it is no more than a hesitant advance, or a temporary 
nervous atrophy. Some, indeed, argue that an Engiish test 
team should be composed solely of northerners plus Hammon, 
since the northern counties understand the grimmer game, 
and piay it well. Nor will it readily be forgotten how close 
were the Australians to defeat by Yorkshire this year. That 
last-minute drop of rain prevented a chorus of crowing. 

On the 20th of this month the last Test match opens at the 
Oval; “ Four Days, or toa Finish” as the fixture list says. Some 
will remember a similar phrase ; “‘ Three Years, or the Dura- 
tion.” A great deal of hot air and pungent prose will be 
spouted in two hemispheres about the result, and the question 
will be asked; ‘ What lessons can be drawn, &c.” The 
answer is, all the usual lessons, which are as follows : (1) that 
Bradman, despite his modest remark that he considers it more 
of a distinction to play at Wimbledon than in a Test match, 
is the finest batsman yet born, a contention which anyone 
with eyes, memory and an open mind can support; (2) that 
Tests have become as much a question of stars as of teams, 
in this respect following the films; (3) that since they are in 
essence an Australian sport, they might just as well be played 
as the Australians want them, timeless, with ¢ight-ball overs, 
and the full stern programme ; (4) that English talent is there 
in plenty, but suffers too often from stage-fright ; and (5) 
that we should never allow ourselves to treat the Tests as 
religiously as our opponents. English counties, as Mr. C. B. 
Fry says, would survive their abolition, and the game might 
be all the better for an armistice or a cessation. Imperial 
relationships would certainly be improved. 

The more ordinary game has been exciting enough this 
year for the most jaded spectators. ‘They have seen a Middlesex 
eleven strong enough for at least hopes of the championship. 
Lancashire is full of talent. Yorkshire, as a joke, have turned 
Leyland into a highly successful slow bowler. Kent can 
still produce good amateurs. Sussex have a giant in Mr. H. T. 
Bartlett. Leicestershire are full of shocks and surprises. North- 
amptonshire should be awarded an engraved spoon for unsuc- 
cessful pluck. Essex, at full strength, have some of the best 
bowling in the world. Everywhere the game flourishes, 
simply because of a rise of youth, and because there is a spirit 
of enterprise to give it scope. The doldrums of the ’twenties 
are gone: professionals forget their averages and, in short, 
the county fixtures go with a swing. Despite the Tests, 
cricket the game is alive, and it will be healthy so long as 
there are young men who like the feel of willow against a 
hard ball, and who are prepared to earn their living in a fashion 
nearly as dangerous as footballing, skating, or driving a car. 
Granted an era of peace, wise handling, and a reasonable 
conservation of energy, some of them may still be playing 
in 1968—but not in Tests. (Barnes, once the best and now 
the oldest first-class bowler in the game, is still, at sixty-six, 
crashing the stumps in Shropshire.) 

And now, as if to give point to the chief lesson of the 1938 
Test series, Sir Pelham Warner has announced in The Times 
that he considers Bradman the world’s greatest batsman, a 
heartening statement from one who remembers Grace. There 
is much compensation in knowing that one lives in an age of at 
least a few giants, that they are not the exclusive property of 
the past. When veterans themselves admit it, youth will 
begin to think that their elders are after all capable of reason. 
In the meantime, before the season ends, there are some salty 
festival games in prospect, in which age and youth will continue 
their perpetual struggle, this time in a spirit of seemly levity. 
Farewells will be made, batsmen will bowl and bowlers bat, 
Tuns will come at one a minute and upwards, and the game, 
so far from tailing off into a spiritless conclusion, will end with 
a bang and a cheer, and with the thought of an African tour to 
hearten some of those still on the threshold of their greatness. 
Nor is the county championship yet finally booked for the 
north, though it seems as if only a miracle could prevent it. 
However boring this may be to Londoners, when it comes to 
Pure merit Mr. A. B. Sellers and his stalwarts do indeed know 
their stuff. OLIVER WARNER. 


RETRAITES PARLEMENTAIRES 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


Nos députés ont appris avec une certaine mesure de satisfaction 
qu’on parle en Angleterre de fonder une caisse de retraite 
pour membres du Parlement. Leur satisfaction s’explique 
du fait que la question des retraites parlementaires a fait 
couler beaucoup d’encre en France, surtout depuis la crise 
économique. Un résumé objectif de ce qui se passe chez 
nous ne sera pas sans intérét pour le lecteur anglais puisque 
le projet doit étre discuté 4 Westminister 4 la rentrée. 


Si c’est PAngleterre qui a inventé le Parlement, la France 
lui aura montré le chemin aussi bien pour le paiement des 
députés que pour la caisse de retraite. Dés la convocation 
des Etats-Généraux a Versailles en 1789 le principe fut accepté 
de rétribuer les représentants de la nation; aujourd’hui cela 
s’appelle Pindemnité législative. Au début cette rétribution 
était versée par jour de session. La Constitution de ?An III 
institua le paiement mensuel, qui est demeuré jusqu’a nos 
jours. La Restauration n’admit pas le principe de l’indemnité, 
Louis-Philippe non plus. Elle fut rétablie par le gouvernement 
provisoire aprés la révolution de 1848. Le taux annuel était 
alors de 9,000 frs., auquel il resta jusqu’a 1906. Depuis il a 
été augmenté progressivement pour atteindre 82,500 frs. 


C’est en 1905, au moment précisément ot: lon parlait 
d’élever le montant de l’indemnité, que les députés décidérent 
de fonder leur caisse de retraite. (Les sénateurs en ont une 
également, mais pour simplifier cet exposé nous ne parlerons 
que des députés.) A Vorigine il ne s’agissait que d’une tontine. 
On se proposait d’assurer aux cotisants une retraite annuelle 
d’un maximum de 2,400 frs. Mais les disponibilités restérent 
minimes et la caisse ne put jamais atteindre ce maximum. Il 
fallut changer de systéme. Ici une remarque s’impose: En 
Angleterre il est question de présenter un projet de loi; en 
France il n’y a eu que de simples résolutions de la Chambre. 


Le régime actuel date de 1914. Les députés sont avares 
de détails, mais certains chiffres donnés par les journaux au 
début de cette année, lors du dernier relévement de lin- 
demnité, n’ont pas été démentis. Moyennant un versement 
mensuel de 900 frs. pendant deux Ilégislatures, c’est-a-dire 
huit ans, le député se crée le droit de toucher a partir de 55 
ans et jusqu’a la fin de ses jours une retraite annuelle de 45,000 
frs. S’il meurt au cours de l’exercice de son mandat, la famille 
(veuve ou enfants mineurs) touche une rente de 30,000 frs., 
quel que soit le montant des cotisations déja versées. Le 
député élu sénateur peut cumuler les deux retraites 4 con- 
dition naturellement de verser aux deux caisses. II est 
évident que ces retraites ne sont pas en proportion des sommes 
versées. Si elle n’était alimentée que de cotisations, la caisse 
ne serait guére plus prospére actuellement qu’au temps de 
la tontine. Il lui faut d’autres rentrées. 


En eff2t, elle est enrichie par “‘les fonds provenant des 
excédents de ressources”? du budget de la Chambre. Car 
en vertu du principe de l’indépendance du législatif vis-a-vis 
de l’exécutif, la Chambre a son budget propre, sans contréle 
de l’administration des finances et sans vérification de la 
comptabilité par la Cour des Comptes. La Commission de 
comptabilité présente un rapport. La Chambre ladopte 
généralement sans débat. II est rare de voir le gouvernement 
intervenir. Quelques lignes paraissent au Journal Offictel, 
mais depuis 1928 les rapports de la commission sont restés 
secrets. On connait bien le montant global du budget de 
la Chambre, mais c’est 4 peu prés tout. Néanmoins il va 
de soi que les “‘excédents de ressources” sont fournis par 
VPimpot. 

Nul ne conteste maintenant que dans une démocratie le 
représentant du peuple doit recevoir de quoi vivre dignement. 
Depuis 1906, quand Ilindemnité législative fut portée a 
15,000 frs. contre les protestations du public, les augmentations 
successives n’ont pas ému lopinion. II n’en est pas de méme 
de la retraite. ul ne conteste aux députés le droit d’établir 
une caisse mutuelle de secours ; les critiques visent la participa- 
tion du Trésor dans des conditions qui demeurent assez 
confuses. 


> 


Le député est-il investi d’un mandat ou exerce-t-il une 
profession? Touche-t-il une indemnité ou wun salaire ? 
Est-il fonctionnaire pour prétendre a une retraite a laquelle 
participe Etat? Toute la controverse est 1a, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Harvest and Quality 

One facet of this year’s harvest well illustrates the addition 
to production due to increased knowledge. The barleys 
all along the East Coast are of quite exceptional quality ; 
and with this grain a slight betterment in quality makes a 
crucial difference in price. Barley of malting quality should 
bring good profit. If the brewers do not acknowledge that 
the necessary pitch is reached the crop may show a loss. Now 
the excellence of this year’s harvest is due in considerable 
measure to the extended use of varieties of the grain that can 
be sown in autumn. Time was when most barley was sown 
in spring, and spring-sowing is more of a gamble than autumn 
or winter-sowing. The drought of the early spring of this 
year utterly destroyed the recently sown crops, but only 
checked the winter-sown, and they have recovered beyond all 
expectations. The men of science have made perhaps the 
greatest advance in the hybridisation of wheats, but the market 
takes so little notice of quality in wheat that farmers look 
to heavy-yielding varieties rather than “strong ”’ varieties ; 
and it is in strength not in yield that the research workers 
have made their more notable advance. Argentine farmers 
complain similarly of ‘‘ the market ” in respect of their stock. 
In spite of promises little if any more money is given for such 
higher quality beef as is given by the Aberdeen Angus. Weight 
is almost the sole standard. 

* * * * 


Rural Revival 


In the annals of rural reconstruction in England an honoured 
place must be given to the small group of people who compose 
the Rural Reconstruction Association. Several of their 
ideas have been taken (and this is all to the good) without 
acknowledgement (and this is all to the bad) by Governments ; 
and their ideas have generally not been improved by subsequent 
qualifications. What may be ‘called the philosophy of the 
Group is well and permanently epitomised by Mr. Montague 
Fordham in a page or two of pamphlet under the heading 
of “‘ Christianity and the Countryside” (published from 4 The 
Sanctuary, Westminster, price 3d.). The struggle for what 
is now known as a “‘ standard ”’ price is the same as the League’s 
original plea for a “‘just”’ price; and the more spiritual 
word is perhaps the better. A just price means, among other 
things, that the middleman should share fairly with the pro- 
ducer. It has long seemed to me that Mr. Fordham’s thoughtful 
and original book, Mother Earth—founded on practical experi- 
ence in several European countries—has never had the public 
recognition that it deserves. It has the sort of virtue that 
made famous through the world Prince Kropotkin’s Farms, 
Factories and Workshops, though it has nothing that so much 
as suggests a revolutionary view. Its concern is conservative: 
construction or reconstruction. Indeed in one aspect it is 
founded on the guild. After all is not the present Danish 
system closely allied to the old guild system ? The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who writes a short preface, asks a shrewd question 
about unemployment, and the need of land workers. It 
touches really one of the difficulties of this year’s harvest. 

* * * * 


Migratory Game Birds 

In spite of weather that has done much damage in most 
directions, the year has been exceptionally prolific in some 
quarters. Partridges, for example, and wild pheasants seldom 
hatched out such large families; and the grouse did very 
nearly as well. The northern birds all suffered more than the 
Southern from later storms; but it is a good year for game- 
birds almost everywhere. Neither ornithologists nor sportsmen 
have troubled themselves much about the movements of game 
birds (except over butts, hedges and trees) ; but it has tecome 
apparent of late years that the grouse is much more of a 
migrant, though not an oversea migrant, than was once 
thought. An enquiry well worth the attention of all con- 
cerned is being scientifically conducted, and information is 
desired from as many moors as possible—in Wales as in 
Scotland and North England. It does not seem to have 
occurred to researchers that partridges have changed their 
habits a good deal of recent years in response to changes in 
agriculture. The coveys hatch much earlier and these packs 
fly quite inordinate distances in search of food and cover. 
Small packs appear even in September ; and-late in the year 





I saw a pack of well over a hundred birds fly clean oyt of 
sight on Berkshire uplands at a height that suggested , 
migratory impulse. The driving of partridges even as early as 
September the First may have influenced this habit, 
* * * * 
A Compass Plant 
A peculiarity of the creeper that we are no longer allowed 
to call Ampelopsis Veitchii is more than usually well instanceq 
in two plants on an easterly wall in my garden. Both haye 
been heading steadily northwards and upwards. Both the 
main and longest shoot so directs itself and all the side shoots 
stretch to the northern side ; I have never found any reference 
to this habit in a book; but there is, I think, no doubt g 
all about the general tendency of this vine. On the house 
where I first noticed it, the only creeper that grew more or legs 
straightly upwards was on a north-looking wall. Unfor- 
tunately there was none on the south wall, but the creepers 
played the compass on both the east and west walls. Probably 
the reason for the direction is that the sensitive tip, often 
bent over into a pot-hook shape, shrinks from the light.’ It 
is coloured purple, which is of course the favourite light- 
resisting colour. What a lovely creeper’ it is, now as in 
autumn ; and its small suction plates are one of the standard 
marvels of adaptation: A house-fly’s feet are not more 
efficiently devised. I do not know whether this northerly 
drift of Vitis Inconstans is a tendency shared by that variety 
of Vitis Cinquefolia that also clings to supports by aid of 
discs, not by tendrils. 
* * * * 
A Squirrel’s Taste 
Within a Devonshire grove the brown squirrel, which had 
disappeared, now flourishes again, thanks to a ° successful 
importation. They come daily to a tray-ful of nuts put out 
for them but live chiefly on what they can find. The other 
day one of them was seen crossing the drive ; and it carried 
in its mouth a large white object. This it conveyed to one of 
its dining tables, the flat top of a severed trunk. I saw there 
after the squirrel left the remains of the feast, a half-devoured 
mushroom of a sort generally regarded as poisonous. Mush- 
rooms are not I think a favourite form of food with any animal 
larger than a grub, but there are a few exceptions. Pigs are 
of course epicures in a highly valued subterranean fungus; 
and both dogs and cattle will nibble various mushrooms. 
Whether they do so for any liking of the food I doubt. It is 
seldom eaten in any quantity and perhaps the bites are chiefly 
prompted by idle curiosity. The squirrel had found less 
than half a small disc quite enough. The brown squirrel 
(which in Devonshire is undisturbed by the grey) has not quite 
so catholic a taste as its alien cousin; but it will eat almost 
anything on occasion, from an unfledged rook in the treetops 
to the mushroom on the ground. It appears that its general 
habits are not harmful, though some of the afforesters will 
hardly agree. What a beautiful creature it is to watch. 
* * * * 
In the Garden 
One of the loveliest and most ingenious landscape gardens 
that ever I saw seemed to me after a recent tour of it, to be a 
supreme example of the wisdom of limiting a garden to “‘ good 
do-ers,”’ to plants naturally suited to the soil and clime. The 
gardenisin North Devon. A good deal of the effect is produced 
by hydrangeas of all sorts, blue, pink, white, round headed and 
flat headed all of them growing to gargantuan proportions. 
The flanks of the tiny stream flowing between abrupt slopes were 
well clothed with spiraeas and Astilbes and primulas, among 
which Kingdon Ward’s Florinde grew to great size. Agapanthus 
flourished without being coddled in winter and the lemon- 
scented verbena was a tree. The garden is big and the total 
number of different plants and bushes must be large ;_ but its 
crowning effects were due to the prevalence of a few sorts of 
shrubs and plants rightly placed on slopes enclosed this and 
that tapis vert. A bush that rivalled the hydrangeas was a 
bush mallow of a very beautiful blue-mauve hue. Both this 
and the pure pink bush mallow, which flourishes anywhere; 
are worth a wider popularity in gardens small or great. They 
will flower in great profusion from July into September. 
Another particular beauty of the garden is that the uprights of 
the pergolas are all made of local stone, and stone is in one respect 
better for this purpose than wood. W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ‘‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


THE EDITOR 
The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


cver those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RELIGION 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—You may be prepared to welcome some comments on 
Mr. Veagh’s interesting article from one who, though not 
himself a schoolmaster, has had considerable opportunity of 
observing the religious life of our public schools. My conviction 
is that the great majority of headmasters care intensely about 
the Christian life of their schools, and that neither they nor 
their colleagues are obscurantist in their methods of commend- 
ing Christian belief and life and character to their pupils. 

In the schools with which I am acquainted the masters do 
not say to the boys “‘ this is what we believe and what you are 
to believe too.” They are not ‘shocked by honest doubt or 
difficulty. Their endeavour is to help the boys to gain a foothold 
on firm spiritual ground, so that they may learn what they 
believe, or rather in Whom they believe, and may put their 
faith to the test not only of intelligence but also of practical 
experience. There is no “ taboo on the discussion of religious 
problems.” 

As to the boys themselves, it is obvious that their religious 
attitude depends, in large measure, on the homes from which 
they come. Doubtless some boys are quite indifferent to religion 
and do not readily react to spiritual influence. But this is not 
true of the majority. Other bishops would join me in testifying 
that, to most of the candidates, confirmation is a deep reality. 
In one public school it was my privilege to celebrate Holy 
Communion in the early morning of the day on which an 
enlarged chapel was to be consecrated: two hundred boys 
made their Communion: of course their action was entirely 
voluntary. I cannot remember how many of the masters were 
present: those who came were certainly not animated by the 
unworthy motives which are (not very worthily) attributed 
to them. 

As to the chapel services, it is difficult to imagine what schools 
supply Mr. Veagh with his evidence. To judge from the schools 
which I know, his strictures are not justified by the facts. 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri, and Mr. Veagh’s criticisms and 
suggestions (though he is not, I hope, hostis) will doubtless 
receive consideration. But I do not believe that his picture 
of present-day school life, taken as a whole, is a true one.— 
I am, &c., J. A. KEMPTHORNE 

(formerly Bishop of Lichfield). 

Maris House, Trumpington, Cambridge. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sirn—The article in your last issue on Public School 
religion is of interest. One hears so many contradictory 
reports as to what exactly is the condition of religion in our 
Public Schools, that one would welcome the provision of some 
definite criterion. 

Might it not serve to some extent as such a criterion if the 
Headmasters of a number of Public Schools supplied us with 
Statistics as to the number of their boys who, having passed 
on to the Universities, have taken Holy Orders? I do not 
Suggest that the taking of Holy Orders is the only indication 
that a young man takes his religion seriously, but it is I think 
reasonable to believe that the state of religion in our Public 
Schools might roughly be estimated in this way. If it turns 
out to be the case that the numbers taking Holy Orders are 
Not only insignificant, but actually diminishing, it would seem 
to follow that something is wrong—either with the religion 
of Public Schools, or with the Church.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

J. C. HARDWICK. 

The Vicarage, Partington, Manchester. 


[To tne Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—The valuable and timely article by Richard Veagh has a 
Seneral as well as a “public school” application. Youth, 


-when it has passed the “romancing-age”’ of boyhood, is 


always intellectually honest. Yet, it is deeply sad that at a 
period when he has learned something about nature, evolution 
and world-history, many a youth is asked to conform to re- 
ligious observances which he cannot honestly accept. 


Thus, the unforgivable sin of intellectual dishonesty is 
inculcated, with dire results, chief among which is the neglect 
of the spiritual side of his nature. Surely, the Christian ideal 
can be taught without encumbering it with doctrinal ceremonial. 
Above all, the doctrine of reward and punishment should be 
expurgated and youth should be taught to do right because it 
is right. True religion is utterly selfless; it has no ulterior 
motive. All this has, no doubt, been said before, but its repeti- 
tion, however lamely, seems to be indicated.— Yours faithfully, 


T. DAviEs PRYCE. 
Bramber, Horseli Vale, Woking. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Will Mr. Veagh please name two non-Roman Catholic 
Public Schools where, in 1938 : 


(a) There is ‘‘a taboo on the discussion of religious pro- 
blems,”’ where a boy ‘“‘ who has doubts about religion ” is nct 
‘* free to express them.” 

(6b) The teachings of non-Christian idealists and philosophers 
are not reviewéd, at least by some of the older boys. 

(c) A lay master “‘ trained in philosophy and ethics ” does 
not try to give help officially, as part of a syllabus, or unofficially. 

(d) Weekday services exceed 20 minutes in length. 

(e) The Psalms are sung daily according to the order of the 
Prayer Book Psalter. 

(f) Lessons are not confined to the “‘ simpler ” parts of N.T. 
and to the “‘ most interesting ” parts of O.T. ? 

In the cases of (d) and (e) I except the ‘‘ Woodard Schools.” 


If the teachings of non-Christian idealists are to be reviewed, 
why are the prophecies of Amos not to be read aloud ?— 
Yours, &c., DARTLE. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Str,—The question of examinations in connexion with both 
primary and secondary schools seems to be a matter of 
ceaseless controversy. After all, it is very easy to exaggerate 
their apparently undesirable features. Examinations play a 
highly important part in the making of doctors, lawyers, 
dentists, accountants, Civil Servants, and so on. Why 
shouldn’t we make use of them at the end of a student’s 
secondary school career to enable him or her to manifest 
efficiency in certain subjects? Much depends of course on 
the way we do it, and as regards that there have been many 
modifying influences at work of late, likely to have, I think, a 
good effect. Circular 1463 issued by the Board of Education 
with regard to the School Certificate introduces modifications 
of considerable value. 

For my part, I should like to see the Matriculation examina- 
tion kept outside our schools. It is intended to gauge fitness 
to attend a University, and should be left to the Universities. 
It is true that many employers attach an exaggerated value to 
the Matriculation certificate, although their ‘‘ madness” is 
not entirely devoid of method. A leading industrialist in 
Sheffield explained to me that they valued matriculation 
because it indicated that a youth who wished to enter their 
service possessed those qualifications which in other circum- 
stances would enable him to enter a University. What there 
may be in that, I hardly know, though it seems to me that 
if it were announced that the only examinations held in the 
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schools would be for the School Certificate, that would be 
eventually accepted. 

I am, however, more interested in the examination at the 
beginning of the secondary school period. Mr. Heckstall- 
Smith asks me whether I approve of that “‘as a means of 
making a final separation of those destined for secondary 
education from all others.” I don’t know that it matters 
very much whether I approve or not. The only point that 
interests me is—what is Mr. Heckstall-Smith’s alternative? 
The fact is that members of local education authorities are 
compelled to “‘ approve’ the, qualifying examination because 
they know of nothing better to take its place. The draw- 
backs are obvious. I have seen. again and again, and still 
again, that a child who scrapes into a secondary school by 
the narrowest margin of marks does brilliantly there, while 
one who was near the top of the list may put up but a mediocre 
performance. And we know quite well that the examinations 
bar out children who would profit by secondary education and 
be a credit to their school. We know all that, but—well, I 
hardly think it is within Mr. Heckstall-Smith’s province to 
attempt to cross-examine me as if I were engaged in some 
nefarious plot against the well-being of the children, unless 
he is able to give us a practicable pointer to the right direction. 


We have always to remember that in whatever we do we 
must carry the parents with us. Exactly how many electors 
there are behind Sheffield’s' 70,000 scholars I could not say. 
If I said 80,000 (seeing that both parents have a vote) it would 
be an underestimate. It is not a quite unimportant matter 
in a democratic community that there are in Sheffield 80,000 
(probably more) electors more or less keenly interested in 
seeing that their children receive a fair deal in the schools. 
No nomination system would satisfy the parents. Some time 
ago I was discussing with a head teacher the sixteen boys 
who were to go forward from his school to a secondary school. 
** No,” he said, ‘‘ they are not the sixteen I should have sent. 
Eleven of them were all right but I should have discarded 
the other five. I could have found five who would have 
done better in a secondary school, but somehow they lost 
their way in the examination.” But he was very emphatic 
in his rejection of any suggestion that the head teachers should 
make the selection. ‘“‘-They would never stand for it,” he 
said. ‘‘ The schools would be invaded by wrathful parents 
accusing me of favouritism.” Nor would the suggested 
substitution of so-called intelligence tests meet the need. 
They would only irritate the parents, who would be quite 
sure there was a “‘ catch ” in it somewhere. 


On the other hand, the people do understand the open 
competition of the examinations. There is, in fact, curiously 
little grumbling. It is obvious to them that if a number of 
boys are set the same six sums to do, those who get four, five, 
and six right are better than those who can only manage 
two or three, or if it is spelling, the child who has sixteen 
words right out of twenty is properly ahead of one who can 
achieve only nine. The result is accepted philosophically. 
** Ah, well, our lad had his chance; he couldn’t manage it ; 
he will stay at school until he is fourteen and then get a job” — 
and that’s that. 


It is possible that the solution may come through the dis- 
appearance of the secondary schools as we now know them ; 
when the school age will be extended to sixteen-plus and all 
children will receive in the new Senior Schools the equivalent of 
the secondary education of today. Those Senior Schools are 
likely to revolutionise education in ways only vaguely realised 
at present. The secondary schools may then become specialist 
institutions—technical, scientific, commercial, &c. Children 
will be transferred to them, not at eleven-plus, when it is 
quite impossible to gauge a child’s capacities, but a couple of 
years later. When all our children enter the nursery class 
between three and four years of age, and leave the Senior 
School between sixteen and seventeen years, we shall be on 
the threshold of a reasonably efficient system of education. 

Meanwhile, we have to make the best of what we have, and 
if Mr. Heckstall-Smith, or anyone else, can point to a better 
way of selecting children for the secondary schools, we shall 
jump atit. But it must be a better way and not merely another 
The ills we know are less dangerous than some of those 
might create for us.—Yours 


way. 
which educational theorists 
faithfully, 


JOHN OAKLEY. 


SS 


RELIGION AND THE REFORMATION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—It is. usual for exponents of the materialist Conception 
of history to lose patience with critics and abuse them as 
ignorant, muddle-headed and blinded by prejudice, I am 
rather surprised that my friend, Mr. Rowse, should treat 
my difficulties in this fashion. I hope he will make one mor 
attempt to enlighten my ignorance, because I am genuinely 
anxious to avail myself of new light on The Reformation, 

I gather that the basic issues of the sixteenth-century 
Reformation in England have now been found to turn on g 
struggle for power, economic and political. The religioys 
controversies which played some part in the movement were 
superficial phenomena. The religious ideas were merely 
the form in which. men carried through a struggle for power, 
No doubt owing to my parti pris, I cannot attach any meaning 
to this theory, and I put my questions in the hope of Clearing 
up the mystery. 

I must have been unfortunate in the wording of my questions, 
since Mr. Rowse has missed the point: of them. Let me 
restate them. Admittedly the Reformation involved changes 
of religious conviction. Many men ceased to believe in the 
religious and social value of the monastic life, in the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, in the authority of the Pope. I want 
to know whether these changes were originated and engineered 
by men who merely wanted to get power for themselves or 
their class ? Is it suggested that greed originated the changes 
of religious conviction which it exploited? It is no answer 
to say that anybody who knows anything about the Reformatio; 
knows that that was often the case! ‘“‘ Often ” is not enough, 
If it was not always the case, the historian has to take into 
account another factor beside greed. 

Moreover, it is obvious that though greed led many to 
embrace and support the reformation-doctrines, there is no 
reason to believe that greed suggested or originated any one 
of these doctrines. Northumberland tried to engineer an 
ecclesiastical change in his own interests. He did not succeed, 
and he retarded rather than advanced the Reformation. He 
could not even have attempted to engineer a change but for 
the work of men like Tyndale and Latimer who changed their 
religious convictions with no desire to enrich themselves 
or to transfer power to the class represented by Northumberland 
and his gang. Why does Mr. Rowse regard the influence of 
Northumberland as basic and the influence of Tyndale as 
superficial ? 

I am still puzzled about the martyrs, both Protestant and 
Catholic. They may bore Mr. Rowse, and they may have 
been poor obstinate deluded fools. But how were their 
deaths related to the basic struggle for power? Did Sir 
Thomas More die to prevent and Latimer die to promote 
the transference of power to the class represented by North- 
umberland and his like? Is it suggested that this was the 
conscious purpose or unconscious motive of these boring 
martyrdoms ? Is there any sense or truth in such a suggestion, 
and if this is not what the new interpretation means, what does 
it mean? Does it mean that the only important result of 
the martyrdoms on balance was to effect the transfer of wealth 
from the Church to the propertied laity? If this is true, 
it does not show that the religious ideas for which men died 
were the form or disguise assumed by or given to a struggle 
for power. But a more important result of these martyrdoms 
was that they helped to secure the liberties of England—the 
liberty of Mr. Rowse to express his contempt for martyrs. 
It is a little ungenerous on his part to slander the martyrs 
by pretending that they did not die for their sincere though 
foolish religious convictions, but for the purpose of satisfying 
the land-hunger of Northumberland and his like.—Yours, &, 

Barchem, Holland. H. G. Woon. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Dr. Coulton lays himself open to a charge of sophistry 
in evading the question at issue. He admits that the Refor 
mation was a struggle for power, but adds the astonishing 
qualification that this power was not what we mean by powel, 
but knowledge. And then he takes his instances not from 
what is generally known as the Reformation, but from the 
disciplinary measures of Ximenes and others. But the question 
under discussion is not the efforts of Catholicism to repalt 
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—— 
the weak spots in its armour, but the motives for the attack 
upon it. 

That some people are interested in theological niceties, 
and will even go to extreme lengths in their defence, is, I 
jmagine, disputed by no one. The question is whether such 
academic doubts about immaterial things can bring about a 
redistribution of political power and the overthrow of ancient 
igstitutions in half Europe. Dr. Coulton evidently thinks 
that his thirst for knowledge is so extensively shared that it 
can be such a political force. But it is an odd thing, if this is 
so, that seekers after knowledge adopted such irrational methods 
to obtain it, carrying fire and slaughter over Europe for a 
century, when it would have been so much easier, and cheaper, 
and more sensible to have taken a volume of Erasmus down 
from a shelf. And if Calvin’s statements about the constitution 
of Heaven caused such an upheaval through their convincing 
logic, how fortunate—but how unaccountable—that the 
discoveries of Newton passed off without a major conflagration ! 
Nor does the ancient world ever appear to have been rent by 
civil wars between crusading armies of Stoics and Epicureans, 
although they too presumably believed in the truth of their 
doctrines. And I should like to know why the sensible 
doctrine of Tiberius with regard to religious persecution— 
that the Gods will mind their own business—apparently 
occurred to no one in the sixteenth century. If religion is 
merely concerned with speculative truth and metaphysical 
mythologies, religious persecution is merely ridiculous, and 
we must assume that our ancestors were half-witted savages. 
But of course if religion then implied a certain form of political 
and social organisation—well, then it was not the business of 
the Gods; and we can see today that heresy in those matters 
is not always regarded as tolerable. 


But indeed this point is hardly worth labouring. If modern 
research has shown the nature of the connexion between 
religion and politics in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the existence of such a connexion was always obvious to common 
sense. It was obvious also to contemporaries, who did not 
hesitate to remark on it when passion, or privacy, or the bottle, 
caused them to lay aside the pious pretence that what is really 
important in this world is the conjectural constitution of the 
next, and that what armies really fight for is to establish the 
truth of their slogans.—Yours, &c., 

H. R. TREVOR-ROPER. 


Alnwick, Northumberland. 


ABORTION AND MEDICAL PRACTICE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sirn,—With all respect to Lord Horder I find it extremely 
difficult to follow the reasoning of his article on the recent 
case of Dr. Bourne. If it is to be assumed to be the law that 
the operation for abortion is legal if a doctor considers that 
either the life or the mental equilibrium of a patient will be 
endangered by the birth of a child, it appears to me that the 
position of the co-called professional abortionist will, so far 
from being weakened, be immensely strengthened. I imagine 
that there are not many reputable doctors who would care 
to decide such a question on their individual responsibility, 
whereas the professional abortionist could always defend him- 
self on the plea that he honestly believed that there was danger 
either to life or mental equilibrium. The only way, as it seems 
to me, by which these practitioners could be abolished, would 
be to legalise the operation, and although there are some 
people who advocate this, it is clear that it would not be sanc- 
tioned by public opinion. After all, the important question is 
not so much how to get rid of the illegal practitioner, as to 
decide in what circumstances, and with what safeguards, 
a1 operation for abortion should be made legal. This matter 
8 under the consideration of a Commission presided over by a 
distinguished lawyer, and whatever conclusion they may 
ative at, I venture to think they will not recommend that it 
should be put in the power of an individual doctor to decide 
Whether or not such an operation could rightly be performed. 
For these reasons, although I have no doubt that Dr. Bourne 
Was actuated by excellent motives in the course he adopted, 
lam unable to see that this has been, of any real assistance in 
the solution of the problem.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


2 Temple Gardens, B. A, COHEN. 


SAFETY IN MINES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—In_ your issue of July 29th, treating of the subject of 
Safety in Mines, you state : ‘‘ This country has the worst 
accident record in Europe.” 

Fortunately, your assertion is not borne out by statistics. 
Reference to the 29th Annual Report of H.M. Chief Inspector 
of Mines, 1937 (the latest available at the time of writing) 
gives the mean annual death rate per mille for the years 1933-35 
as 1.7 for Germany, 1.7 for Poland, 1.3 for Spain, and 1.2 for 
Great Britain. 

Regarding Russia, official statistics are not available : but the 
Durham Miners’ Association, visiting Russian coal mines 
recently, learned that the fatal accident rate for underground 
workers in mines of the Makeevka Trust was 1.5 per mille. 

Holland, France and Belgium show better results, with 
0.7, 0.8 and 1.1 respectively. But in none of these countries 
are the mines as old or as deep as in Britain : while even France 
does not produce coal on a scale comparable to Britain and 
Germany. 

It may interest you to know that the figure for U.S:A. is 
3.5 for bituminous mines and 3.8 fer anthracite mines. ' South 
Africa, unfortunately, has 3.5 per mille also. 

No one desires to underestimate the seriousness of the toll 
taken by British mines. Everything that skill and experience 
and knowledge can devise to diminish this is being done, and 
as knowledge increases, more and more can and will be done. 
But it is no service to the cause of safety to pillory Britain (quite 
unjustly) as the “awful example”; or to imply that nothing 
much is being done at present. As Captain S. Walton Brown 
said in his evidence on behalf of the Institution of Mining 
Engineers before the Royal Commission now deliberating : 

“* Surely, for the same output a saving for the period 1931-35 
of over one thousand fatalities <s compared with the period 
1919-24 (excluding 1921) and over one hundred thousand non- 


fatal accidents as compared with the period 1925-30 (excluding 


1926) together with an estimated reduction of at least 10 per 
cent. in the duration of non-fatal accidents is an impressive 
record.”—Yours, &c., PuHILIe GEE 
(For the British Colliery Owners). 
5 New Court, Lincolnus Inn, W.C.2. 


THE KING AND HIS CAMP 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—May I make a comment on your admirable article on 
the “‘ King and his Camp”? You say that the inspiration 
came I7 years ago when the then Duke of York watched a 
football match between public school boys and boys from 
the coalfields of South Wales. 

Thirty years ago General Baden-Powell held a camp on 
Brownsea Island, composed of equal numbers of boys of these 
same two kinds. There he tried out his idea of Scouting for 
Boys. The point I wish to make is that the Scout Movement 
stands for the bridging of the social gulf not only in a yearly 
week’s camp, but all the year round in the work of the Scout 
Troops. Nor does this work stop at boys, but is carried on 
into manhood in the Rover Crews, and in the co-operation of 
Scoutmasters. The fourth Scout Law is “‘ A Scout is a friend 
to all, and a brother to every other Scout, no matter to what 
social class the other belongs.” —Yours, &c., BS. 


DOWN AND OUTS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Mr. Benney in his recent articles on ‘‘ down-and-outs ” 
does not give us any constructive solution. Has he any 
suggestion to offer, for instance, on the better co-ordination ? 
Since 1931, the Founders of the London Federation of Societies 
working for the Homeless (for the co-ordinating of voluntary 
and official efforts) have made several attempts to co-ordinate 
to better value for the recipient, the free food which is daily 
and nightly given in London, but efforts have failed owing 
to some of the donors persisting in their individual ventures. 
Is he quite sure Miss Baxter is on ‘‘ the Square ” every night ? 

Most Londoners should know by now that the L.C.C. 
Welfare Office acts as a clearing-house for London’s destitute, 
and is able to pass on all who apply to the most suitable home 
or hostel which cs-operates when possible. Many of the 
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** down-and-outs ”’ are difficult to help, but it is an indictment 
against our society to say they are ‘‘unhelpable.” They 
may need almost infinite tolerance and individual patience 
to assist them to make the requisite effort. 


As recently as a week or so ago, Mr. George Lansbury 
stated in the House of Commons, that in his opinion—which 
I think is now shared by many others—the introduction of 
Labour Camps would be the best way of enabling the younger 
men, at least, to learn to ‘‘ pull their weight.”” Many would 
certainly not “‘ pull” even 50 per cent. to begin with, but 
that is no reason why they should not be given the opportunity 
of pulling a small percentage which they could gradually 
increase.—Yours sincerely, 

AGNES PERRY. 

53 Millbank, S.W.1. 


ROADS AND STREETS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Admiration for Janus on world affairs must not 
blind.one to his failings. He is unsound on the subject of 
roads. : Formerly he dismissed all the western exits from 
London as beneath contempt; now he writes of the Great 
North Road as. “‘ devastating.” I imagine him with lofty 
brow protruding on each side of his car rushing from Cathedral 
to Cathedral, thanking Ged that he is not like me. I (and some 
others) love the Road, and find something to like in the drab 
places (if there are any) of all our highways. 


What would he call Gower Street? I dare not suggest 
** supercilious.”—Your obedient servant, 
H. McK. 


Burnham, Bucks. 


{Janus writes: I should make no high claims for Gower 
Street. It is just a well-intentioned thoroughfare (like another 
well-known road).] 


PROPERTY AND POLITICS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Mr. Ross-Lewin asks what the “ class interest of a small 
minority ’’ has to do with the Spanish problem. My question 
associated that interest with “‘ the Government’s policy ”’ in 
general. With particular reference to Spain, the Duchess of 
Atholl wrote in May, “It has been easier for the wealthier 
people who support General Franco to make their case known 
in influential quarters in other countries.” Mr. G. T. Garratt 
wrote in March, “ The resignations of Mr. Eden and Lord 
Cranborne have emphasised the ultimate predominance of our 
new internationalists, that queer class of wealthy Englishmen 
who are the friends of the Anglophobes in every country of the 
world.”’ Recently I heard the Dean of Chichester say that on 
his return from Spain he went to see some charming and 
cultured friends who wished to hear his experiences, ‘‘ But 
remember,” they warned him, “‘ that we are on the side of 
Franco, because we are people of property.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cambridge. J. O. Roacu. 


MONMOUTH AT SEDGEMOOR 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—In his review of Miss D’Oyley’s excellent book, Fares, 
Duke of Monmouth, Professor Dobrée says that ‘‘ the Sedge- 
moor operations were declared ‘ faultless.’ It is difficult to 
hold this opinion. The ‘“‘night raid”? was a last move, only 
undertaken through desperation. The plan of attack was 
thoroughly bad. The decision to cross the Moor and storm the 
Royal Camp in darkness was based on false information, care- 
lessly obtained, that the Royal army was not entrenched, al- 
though it was foolishly persisted in after the truth was known. 
It was in any case beyond the capacity of Monmouth’s raw 
troops, and, but for the accident that Oglethorpe neglected to 
watch the Causeway, they could not have advanced a mile with- 
out discovery and defeat. At the critical moment at Langmoor, 
the Duke lost his head and abandoned his plan, rushing his 
men up in such confusion, that a halt had to be called in front 
of the Royal foot, lined up behind the trench. Defeat was then 
inevitable. 

There is moreover no evidence of Grey’s cowardice in the 
battle, unless the flight from the field when all was lost could 


aa 


If so, Monmouth himself was 
MaAvrIce Pace, 


be so described. 
a coward.—Yours faithfully, 


East Gate, Bridgwater. 


EMPIRE MIGRATION 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—The admirable article by Mr. Hodson on Empin 
Migration in your issue of August 5th brings out the fac 
that the United Kingdom has now become an immigration 
not an emigration, country. It is also abundantly true that the 
admission of the political refugees would be, not only an ay 
of humanity, but a farseeing contribution to the strength y 
the whole British Commonweaith. 


I suggest, however, that Mr. Hodson makes a mistake whey 
he says that the populations of New Zealand and Austral, 
are just reproducing themselves. In fact for the last five year 
the birth-rates in those countries, as well as in the Unite 
Kingdom and the United States of America, have been ye 
below the rate of reproduction.—Yours faithfully, 

P. E. PERcIVAL, C.LE, 

17 Pembridge Gardens, London, W.2. 


GREECE AND THE ALLIES 


[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Your Special Correspondent in his article on the “ Gres 
Dictatorship ” writes ‘‘ Had Greece intervened, effectively anj 
in time, on the side of the allies during the Great War, tt 
intervention might have been so decisive as to have ended th 
conflict years sooner.” 


As a matter of fact Greece offered to enter the War on th 
side of the Allies in August, 1914, before the advance of th 
German army had been checked at the Battle of the Mame, 
The offer was refused by the Allies. The perfectly incom 
prehensible policy of the Allies (England, Francé, and Russi) 
—while Servia was an active ally, and Greece was our friend- 
was to shower all our favours on Bulgaria, at a time wha 
she was actually arming herself to join the enemy! Hence 
the tragedy of the Dardanelles and the long-drawn agony of: 
War that ought to have ended ‘years sooner.” But‘th 
fault is not that of Greece, but of the Allied Governments wh 
rejected her first offer. 

D. R. FOTHERINGHAM 
(Hon. Sec. The Byron Society), 


Charing Vicarage, Ashford, Kent. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


LIKE men looking for jobs, the fingers turn the pages, 
The eyes stumble on a word, a phrase, 

The eyes are like damp sticks in a high wind, 

But the eyes light up, and there is only the crackling of the pages. 


The clock speaks to itself, the pages rustle, and 
Somewhen towards noon the man in the knitted scarf 
Turns from the grim historian to the red-eyed prophet, 
And still the hands are eager. 


The difficuit knotted brow, the eager fingers 

(A child clutching a bag of sweets), 

Pause over the outlandish name and the long word : 
Only the lurching trams rattle the tall windows. 


The pen dipped in bitterness and truth 

Has humbled the great names and drilled the conscripts 5 
The words are black crows hooded against the light, 
The words have their own dance and will not speak. 


This is no salve for the sore mind and bitter memory, 

The rough pages stained with tea and margarine : 

The clock points to the hour, street-boys are calling mt 
Evening Special ; 

The words are glittering streams and falling towers. 


MICHAEL ROBERTS. 
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TO ALL TOPOGRAPHERS 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


RALPH THORESBY, the topographer of Leeds, traced—rather 
dubiously—his family back to the reign of Canute; and 
certainly he could not have picked a better origin for a topo- 
grapher than the reign of a king who tried to turn back the 
tide. That is the hopeless task on which they are all engaged, 
beating time back from a gravestone, a piece of pottery, a 
grassy mound. One finds them on their knees in little country 
churches rubbing brasses: they push ungainly bicycles up 
steep country lanes towards a Roman vallum: they publish 
at their own expense the churchwardens’ accounts of Little 
Bibury. Vestry books and Enclosure Acts ruin their eyesight. 
It is one of the most innocent—and altruistic—of human 
activities, for a topographer never becomes a rich man through 
his researches : no Kidd’s treasure has ever been discovered 
under a hawk-stone, at best a piece of Roman piping; and 
fame in their lifetime is severely limited to men of their own 
kind and after death to historians’ footnotes, unless like Aubrey 
or Anthony 4 Wood some eccentricity, some untopographical 
malice, catches the attention of posterity. Often they are ciergy- 
men—they have so much to do with churches, sometimes they 
are civil engineers (the profession somehow goes with the 
bicycle), and sometimes, as in the case of Thoresby, merchants. 


Thoresby, the unsuccessful cloth merchant, will never 
be a popular figure like Aubrey and Wood, although he kept 
a diary—the town he chose is perhaps against him, for who 
today will trouble to hunt through the streets of that black 
city for the sites of his mills and bridges ? But none the less 
in honesty, disinterestedness, piety, and precision he may 
be taken as the pattern of a topographer. I don’t know what 
the dictionary distinction may be between a topographer and 
a antiquarian, but I think of an antiquarian as a man who 
dwells permanently among the hawk-stones and vallums, 
never coming nearer to his own day than a wapentake, one 
with little interest in human beings—in So-and-So who must 
pay to the Church use “‘ at Wytsentyd next a stryk of mawllte ” 
and somebody else who was a “‘ defrauder”’ and owes 2d. 
The topographer takes a small familiar patch of ground and 
trepopulates it: he experiments with time as much as Mr. 
Dunne, so that it is not Leeds—or your own country parish 
—as you know it that he presents, so much as a timeless God’s- 
eye Leeds with all the houses that ever stood there re-erected, 
interpenetrating. Is the result something nearer Leeds 
than a guide book, a collection of photographs, 2 map ? One 
doesn’t know, but certainly men like Thoresby, and earlier 
men like Plot and Aubrey, thought so, and even if we do not 
share their religious belief (I have yet to come across an atheistic 
topographer), their work attracts—dare one say it ?—by its 
very inutility. Out of wars and the decay of civilisations the 
historian may spin theories which whether true or rot can 
affect human lives, but this—this is beautifully useless, this 
Precise painstaking record of superseded stone. 

“A little above this is the Moot-Hall in the Front of the Middle- 

Rew, on one side of which is one of the best-furnished Flesh-Shambles 
in the North of England ; on the other the Wool-Market for Broad- 
Cloth which is the All in All.” 
There speaks the lover, the lover of what you see in the plate 
called “ The Prospect of Leeds ”—two churches, a town hal! 
like a German toy, a little river with a few sailing ships and a 
bridge, and perhaps two hundred houses trailing gently off 
into the fields where an artist sits on the grass. 


What sort of life do topographers lead? We know the 
bicycle and the back bent by brasses, but if we want to know 


more we cannot do better than read Thoresby’s diary. For the 
times, with topographers, hardly change. Born just before the 
Restoration, Thoresby’s period included the Popish Plot, 
the Revolution, the wars with France. The wars did effect 
him—they made the price of paper dear and delayed a little 
the publication of Ducatus Leodiensis, and at the time of the 
Revolution the rumour that the Irish were ravaging the country, 
spread by God knows what Orange agents, struck home in 
Leeds with a night alarm—‘‘ Horse and arms! Horse and 
arms! Beeston is burnt, and only some escaped to bring the 
doleful tidings ! ’—a fine topographical lament. Yet Thoresby 
admits himself that he was ‘“‘ more immediately concerned” 
that year with a little fire in his house which burnt his chil- 
dren’s coats hanging on a line. No, he had little interest in 
great events, in his trade or even the government of his local 
town. He paid a fine of £20 rather than be an alderman and 
his eventual ‘‘ conversion ”’ from nonconformity wes partly, 
one feels, due to the presence of good antiquarians on the 
bench of bishops, partly to his desire simply to avoid trouble 
—for the sake of his studies. There is a charming passage in 
which he refers to a friend’s “‘ little Paradise, his library,” but 
Thoresby himself was no bookworm. He would ride miles to 
hear a story, to copy an epitaph, to preserve from time 
Topographers are not selective—everyone who ever lived, any 
building which ever existed, contributes to the ideal city, so 
that the habit of collecting grows and Thoresby’s museum 
included such various things as a toothbrush from Mecca, the 
Crown of an Indian King, a large Prussian Boot, the hand and 
arm of quartered Montrose, just as his successors collected 
postage stamps, cigarette cards, even tram tickets. Pedigrees 
of all the leading families, ‘‘ strange accidents ”’ like the “* Stones 
that came out of the Hands and Feet of the Rev. and pious Mr. 
Blackbeard, once Lecturer at Leedes ’’—all were part of this 
city in the mind. Sometimes he arrived too late: we watch 
him peer in vain at an inscription: ‘‘ Alexander Foster, who 
departed this life the 27th June, 167 . . . aetat 61: 

‘Once to our liking growing daily fast, 

But by Death’s . . . at the last.’ 

The rest not legible.” 

But one is glad he was in time to preserve from weather 
and lichen : 

“* Under this Stone doe lye six children small 
Of John Willington of the North-hall,” 
and this sad conceit : 
** Here near God’s Temple lies at rest 
A Martyn in his Earthly Nest.” 

Alas ! a topographer needs a topographer in turn to preserve 
what he has preserved. Thoresby’s book, of course, is there, 
but his collection left to a clerical son was sold, scattered, 
destroyed. Montrose’s arm found a temporary home with 2 
Dr. Burton, but against other items in the auctioneer’s cata- 
logue there are grim notes. ‘‘ Eggs—All broken,” “* Serpents 
—Thrown away,” ‘‘ Plants—all rotten and thrown or the 
dunghill.”” And as for Leeds itself—well, we may question 
whether the dunghill, too, was not its proper destination, 
though Thoresby would not have thought so, glad of a chance 
to record another century of sooty life. He would have said, 
perhaps, with his plainness and simplicity and the smirk of 
satisfaction you see on his portrait, that one can fare further 
and fare worse, and it is true that his own family came to an 
abrupt end in far away Calcutta, in a worse Biack Hole than 
his ideal city was ever to become. 
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IRISH STUDIES 


Irish Holiday. By Dorothy Hartley. (Lindsay Drummond, 
7s. 6d.) 
I Follow Saint Patrick. By O. St. J. Gogarty. (Rich and Cowan. 


16s. 

In pois of Ulster. By Richard Hayward. (Arthur Barker. 21s.) 

The New Ireland. By J. B. Morton. (Sands. 3s. 6d.) 

The Last Lords of Ormond. By Dermot Gleeson. (Sheed and 
Ward. 7s. 6d.) 

L’Influence des Huguenots frangais en Irlande aux XVII¢ et 
XVIIIe siécles. Par Albert Carré. (Paris: Les Presses 
Universitaires de France. Oxford: Blackwell. 7s. 6d.) 

King of the Beggars. By Sean O’Faolain. (Nelson. 12s. 6d.) 
IRELAND has recently been once more in the news, and the 
usual trickle of books on a subject of which publishers are 
normally shy has consequently swollen to a flood. On the 
flood is borne an occasional piece of work whose hitherto 
slender chances of getting into print it is admirable to see 
expanded, but also, inevitably, much that might a3 usefully 
have remained in manuscript. Jrish Holiday is typical of one 
kind of book whose loss would not impoverish the world. 
Miss Hartley had an idea which provided the basis of what 
appears to have been an enjoyable, and perhaps to her instruc- 
tive, holiday; she followed the itinerary which Geraldus 
Cambrensis took on his travels in Ireland. But was it necessary 
to make the journey again on paper? And, if it was, was 
it desirable to make it so archly, so sentimentally, with so 
little useful information and so many convention4l raptures ? 
Irish Holiday carries a heavier ‘ballast of synthetic and highly 
improbable Anglo-Irish than any book I can recall reading : 
it is hard, for example, to believe that Miss Hartley really heard 
someone explain the high price of poultry in a certain part 
of Ireland by saying that chickens there were always wanted 
“to be laying eggs, except in spring when they do be killing 
off the surplus cockerels.” Incidentally anyone who thinks 
of following Miss Hartley and Geraldus Cambrensis to Ireland 
should be warned that an attempt to use her suggested method 
of getting there will elicit the inconvenient discovery that 
the mode of transport for car and owner which she describes 
does not exist. 

Dr. Gogarty also follows in historic (or fabulous) footsteps 
—those of Saint Patrick, and in another sense (his publisher’s 
name suggests) also in those of Mr. H. V. Morton. His book 
is in a different class from Miss Hartley’s ; it bears the imprint 
of a character whose ways are always unexpected, it is by 
turns vivid, subdued, sprightly, solemn, suggestive, exas- 
perating. It is not a full and consecutive biography of Saint 
Patrick, so much as a digressive essay on the more important 
phases in its subject’s life, which manages almost by. accident 
to sift the obviously fabulous from the probably true and to 
be though informal yet comprehensive. But what is the 
author of the most original book of Irish memoirs of our 
time doing at all in the hagiographicalgalére? As I Was Walking 
Down Sackville Street is that rarity, a book that could bear 
a sequel even if it covered some of the same ground as its 
predecessor. J Follow Saint Patrick is not an unduly conven- 
tional book, but it is not an adequate substitute for a proper 
exercise of Dr. Gogarty’s talents in his proper field. 


Mr. Hayward and Mr. Morton divide Ireland between 
them—with a little encroachment on the part of Mr. Hayward, 
since his subject is the historic province and not merely the 
area now controlled by what it would be most accurate to 
call the Government of Eastern Ulster. Mr. Hayward has 
apparently been moved to his pious task by annoyance at 
finding his own province ignored when Ireland is discussed. 
Presumably he can share this concern with only a minority of 
his fellow-provincials, since the mass of them apparently 
continue to support political leaders who are at continued 
pains to disassociate their province from the rest of their 
country. It is certain though that he has chosen the best 
way to remedy a state of affairs which is unfortunate even 
if it is not unjust. Jn Praise of Ulster is an accurate and com- 
prehensive guide-book, which deals agreeably with the scenery, 
history, industry, agriculture and architecture (what there is 
of it, worth noting) of the province, is entirely free from 
political prejudice, and almost- from the banal rhapsodising 
to which such publications are prone. Mr. Morton’s subject 
is‘not the scenery but the social structure of the rest of the 
country. He writes as a Catholic, and accords to the militant 
Catholicism of the régime an approval whose fervour not all 
his co-reiigionists in Ireland, let alone those who subscribe to 
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other faiths, will share. But with the greater part of 4 xo 
book any one at all in touch with Irish affairs will agree, andi; fm nich in 
has an unimpeachable value as the only up-to-date aj Times ? 
accurate study of the social fabric of modern Ireland Brunel, 

The remaining th an days 
g three books—the most valuable on this 
list—are historical studies. M. Carré’s somewhat inclyg: But | 
titled monograph will be found useful chiefly for its very abk altogetl 
survey of the introduction of French technique into the Irish begin ' 
linen trade. It is in no sense a book for the general ready Im of 183° 
but it will be of considerable service, both for its text and i Rennie: 
bibliography, to the student of Irish economic history, Mr fe artist 
Gleeson’s book, like M. Carré’s, will presumably reach ‘gn, Me giganti 
a select audience, though its scope is somewhat more } organic 
and it contains a great deal of material that will fascingy Brunel 
anyone with an interest in the period. It tracks the fortung of then 
of the Baronies of Upper and Lower Ormond through th father’s 
successive crises of the seventeenth century—the Tyron, g@ suspeos 
Rebellion, the Strafford Survey, the Cromwellian Plantations Wester! 
and the Forfeitures of 1688. The history of Ormond at thy % 84U8° 
time is the history of Ireland in miniature ; and while My,  °8!9°S 
Gleeson’s book cannot be recommended for frivolous reading, which | 
it should interest many more people than those for whom jy ™ ‘fifteen 
appeal can be assumed. and Sal 
Mr. O’Faolain’s biography of O’Connell is the only one of je Which ' 
these books which combines importance with an_ obvioy which \ 
promise of popularity. Judged by formal standards, it is not, ge @unche 
good biography. It does not arrange the sequence of events ina fe Yt" | 
orderly manner, it leaves strange (and to the uninformed, prob. § “ the fo 
ably baffling) gaps between O’Connell’s appearances in the lim. JB .* _ 
light of politics, it may be thought culpably digressive. By — 
O’Connell has already’been more than once uncomfortably con. But 1 
fined in a prim conventional biography. The interest of this book Railway 
is that it is the first interpretation of O’Connell by a citizen of th & it now, 
new Ireland of which O’Connell, a hundred years ago, sowed § through 
the first all-important seeds. He earned the title of Th §& to look 
Liberator. But in immediate political results he did not after § Look fc 
all achieve so much. His achievement was that he liberated his # bridge 
people from slavish pessimism and cringing, profitless resent. §§ and see 
ment, and made them look forward to a future. It is thus and § small c 
not as a romantic hero that Mr. O’Faoldin sees him; and §§ dwindle 
since O’Connell’s reputation has latterly been under a cloud, § rail or a 
in accordance with his country’s tradition of retrospectively § arches : 
excommunicating those of her leaders whose policies have been # gateway 
abandoned, his book will serve valuably in Ireland as a work of & tising. 
rehabilitation. In this country, where the act of reading does — come b' 
not impose the obligation of taking one side or the other ina § by Got 
political and’ moral controversy, it can be enjoyed simply asa J smoke 
thoughtful, instructive and admirably written book. sky, as 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE. unspoilt 
: the age 
EZEKIEL AND THE RAILWAYS inc 
The Brunels, Father and Son. By Celia Brunel Noble. (Cobden § Gothic 
Sanderson. 158.) the poi 
WE do not really appreciate yet the astonishing, if rather phoney, Brunel, 
grandeur there was about in the world between 1830 and 186. ful ruin 
Things of the kind that were then grand and new and Great- Lady 
great is the word, the Great Western, the Great Exhibition, th covered 
‘Great Eastern’ steamship, six times as vast as any other of the | 
steamship ever made—seem to us now familiar, or prosaic, of burnish 
utilitarian, or sordid, or even ludicrous. As long as we remail to railr¢ 
children the railways remain magnificent, but the magnificence This is 
dwindles away into the commonplace. A viaduct or a tunnel is grandeu 
something we use now and do not think about very much # fm onside 
an object. Viaducts and tunnels are not ‘‘ beautiful” o (I am 1 
“* romantic,” because they are ordinary and useful. But t0 John M 
Brunel, the engineer of the Great Western Railway, a viaduct Picking 
or a tunnel was very much more than its use ; how much more the fake 
one can understand from reading this sensibly written and, | grandeu 
think, very interesting book. and eng 
Brunel No. 1, Marc Isambard, a Royalist emigré, wh ing 
married an English wife and settled in England, comes rathet ~s . 
outside the period of grandeur. He invented the machine fot reams 
making blocks for the Navy, and though he did catch sight of not of 
grandeur with his Thames Tunnel—the first under-wattt though 
tunnel, carried through with great pertinacity against gre Peculiar 
difficulties by great inventive skill—he still seems, from his co 
great-granddaughter’s account, to have been the mere and the ag 
somewhat dull inventor. * ely 
Ving | 
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nich in 1820), “ how many letters there are in a single page of The right for the nation, as the Morning Chronicle said in a wise 


; very learned. I got that from the engineer 
Sioa farentor of The Tones petmes’:.- "Tad hint 06 diac yester- 
day; he gave me a lecture on engineering which rather bored me. 

But his son, Isambard Kingéom Brunel, was something else 
altogether. He was very much more than an engineer. To 

‘, with, he was more absorbed by the peculiar England 
of 1830 and by the bravura of late romanticism. Like the 
Rennies and Telford who had preceded him, he was still an 
artist and an architect as well as an engineer. Machines were 
gigantic anthropoids still, or were felt to be almost as much 
organic as they were mechanical. And Isambard Kingdom 
Brunel moved on from one gigantic conception to the next, many 
of them failures but most of them popular. He started on his 
father’s tunnel, he had his, designs accepted for the Clifton 
suspension bridge. He planned the Great—the Very Great 
Western Railway. He built the Box Tunnel. His special 
gauge was great—and sensible, it must be admitted—his 
engines were vast. Hedesigned the‘ Great Western’ steamship, 
which brilliantly made the record crossing of the Atlantic in 
fifteen days in 1838. He built his great bridges at Chepstow 
and Saltash. He killed himself over the vast ‘ Great Eastern ’ 
which was to bring home Australian gold round the Cape, but 
which was so weighty and enormous that it could scarcely be 
launched and could only be moved sideways towards the 
water, inches at a time— 

“ the four fans of the screw,”’ declared a journalist of the time (1858), 
“ as they lie on the ground remind the spectator of the blade bones of 
some huge animal of the pre-Adamite world.” 


But really the greatness, the grandeur of the Great Western 
Railway was Brunel’s chef d’oeuvre, and it is difficult to imagine 
it now, new and pure, as it slashed its way towards Bristol 
through all the absolute countryside of England. Itis necessary 
to look at the lithographs of the railway age to understand. 
Look for instance at the lithograph of the solid and dignified 
bridge which crosses the main Bath road at Chippenham, 
and see it as Brunel created it, adding deliberate grandeur to a 
small country town. The magnificence of raiiways has so 
dwindled, the bridge is now so much something of use like a 
rail or a sleeper, that houses and shops are huddled up round it, 
arches are blocked up for warehousing, and its nobleness as a 
gateway into Chippenham is smeared out with adver- 
tising. But between Chippenham and Chipping Sodbury you 
come by road on to a tunnel from which the smoke is released 
by Gothic towers thrust up through cornfields. A wisp of 
smoke curling over the black crenellation, against a brown 
sky, as a train rumbles violently underneath—there you have 
unspoilt the authentic mystery and beauty of the railway age, 
the age of the Euston arch and the ‘‘ North Star ” locomotive 
and the gentlemen’s carriages upon trucks. I do not know 
if this is the tunnel mentioned on page 168, part of whose 
Gothic entrance was carried away by a landslip. It was on 
the point of being repaired: ‘‘ By no means,” interposed 
Brunel, ‘“‘ leave it, train ivy over it, and it will appear as a beauti- 
ful ruin.” 

Lady Noble quotes from a contemporary writer who dis- 
covered that the railway system explained the mystical vision 
of the prophet Ezekiel, the cloud, the fire, the wheels, the 
burnished brass and the lightning speed “‘ having reference 
to railroads and railway conveyance by locomotive carriages.” 
This is exactly in keeping ; and Brunel with his extravagant 
grandeur and realised fantasies is really someone who must be 
considered with other characters of the age, with Turner 
(I am not merely thinking of ‘‘ Rain, Steam and Speed ”) or 
John Martin, or Barry or Soane or Pugin or Keats, or Beddoes 
Picking the dressing off his leg. No doubt there is a degree of 
the fake in the prodigious and astounding inventions, in the 
grandeur, or the Gothicism, of all these artists, and architects, 
and engineers, and writers (Lord Lytton called ‘‘ The Plains 
of Heaven,” one of Martin’s wild wall-sized landscapes, “‘ the 
divine intoxication of a soul lapped in majestic and unearthly 
dreams”); but it is all fake, as far as it goes, of the period, 
not of the individual ; and I suppose the end of the business— 
though this is getting too far away from Brunel—is in the 
Peculiar savagery of later oddities of the nineteenth century, 
in Hopkins, and in Whitman. 

Lady Noble’s warm narrative of her grandfather’s life is 
rather Personal than historical, but her book is mainly worth 
having because it does, as well, show him Jess as the great 
engineer than as the emanation of his times—a man, who was 


obituary, but not for the shareholders : 


“ When he could not be grand he was nothing at all. Fortunately 
both for himself and the country, he lived at the very period of ail 
others when speculative undertakings had at the same time the most 
need and the greatest scope for grand ideas.” 


This is a book which fits in between the recent biographies 
of Nash and Beckford and Hudson the Railway King, and 
though more an amateur than a scholarly book, it really de- 
serves to be read with them. GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 
LATIN AMERICA 


Britain and the Independence of Latin America, 1812-30. 
Edited by C. K. Webster. Twovols. (Oxford University Press. 50s.) 


THESE two finely produced volumes, edited by Professor Webster 
for the Ibero-American Institute of Great Britain, contain a 
selection of official papers from the British archives illustra- 
ting the part played by the diplomacy of this country in the 
establishment of independent States in Latin-America. The 
documents chosen for the first volume are taken from. the 
correspondence of British representatives,in Mexico and Central 
and South America with the Foreign Office; these. letters 
include instructions to our representatives, while the reports sent 
home are full of interesting facts about American conditions. 
The second volume deals with negotiations between Great 
Britain and other Powers—particularly the United States, 
Spain, Portugal, and France, over the recognition of the 
independence of the Latin-American countries. The purpose 
of the collection is to provide students with the material 
necessary for understanding in detail a most complicated series 
of parallel diplomatic negotiations in which, directly or indirectly, 
the greater part of the civilised world was involved. Professor 
Webster, who shows his usual mastery of diplomatic history, 
has written an introduction providing a key to the labyrinth. 
Two massive volumes of this kind are not likely at first sight 
to make an appeal to the general reader. The style of diplomatic 
writing in the early years of the nineteenth century is tiresome 
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beyond belief. Canning wrote lucid and sharp English, but 
nearly all the officials of the time thought it fitting to expand 
the four monosyllables ‘‘I do not think” into phrases like 
**T do not entertain the slightest apprehension,” or “‘ I am far 
from sanguine in my expectation.” If one gets over one’s 
dislike of this inflated language, there is the further difficulty 
of following a story with a dozen or more sub-plots. On the 
other hand anyone who likes a long read which will carry him 
through a good many winter evenings will find these documents 
very much like a novel, or rather a play with a real world as the 
stage. He will see the ‘‘ old diplomacy ”’ at its best, in the hands 
of men of first-class ability like Castlereagh and Canning. 
He will be given an example, on the grand scale, of the signifi- 
cance of sea-power in modern history. He will learn a great 
Geal about Latin-America, and discover that the history of 
the Latin-American States has been dismissed too often in 
unsympathetic ignorance by the British public. Furthermore 
a study of these documents will show that in our relations 
with the former colonies of Spain and Portugal Great Britain 
has a record of which we can be proud. We had practical reasons 
for promoting and safeguarding the liberties won by Latin- 
American States. Our self-interest in the matter is nothing to 
be ashamed of; it was directed towards peaceful ends of 
legitimate trade and commerce. We were, however, not merely 
seeking our own gains. As Professor Webster points out, 
** there were other forces in Britain on the side of the emanci- 
pators. The growing liberal movement was from the first 
interested in their success. Their cause was sustained by fol- 
lowers of the same men who had defended the right of the 
North Americans to revolt . . . There was a real desire to see 
freedom triumph in South America, apart altogether from the 
commercial interests which dictated policy.” 

The Latin-Americans won their freedom by their own 
energy ; they won it more quickly owing to help from Great 
Britain in men, in arms, and in diplomacy. No other country 
gave so much help, and if we had not used our great strength 
to prevent interference on the other side—on the side opposed, 
in the last resort, to political liberty—the history of the modern 
world might well have taken a different turn. It is worth 
reminding Englishmen that a hundred years after the event, 
the members of Pan-American Centennial Congress put on 
record their gratitude to us for our services to their ancestors. 
In recent years British scholars, including, notably, the Master 
of Peterhouse and Professor Webster himself, have done 
much to revive our own memories of the facts. If the Ibero- 
American Institute proposes to continue the series begun in 
these two volumes, the next publication might well be a col- 
lection from different sources of first-hand records of British 
subjects who took part in the fighting on land and sea before 
Latin-American independence was secured. 

E. L. Woopwarp. 


FULL CIRCLE? 


Slump and Recovery. By H. V. Hodson. (Oxford University 


Press. 10s. 6d.) 

DRAWING on the material accumulated during his work as 
economic contributor to the Survey of International Affairs, 
Mr. Hodson has achieved a comprehensive survey of the 
economic events of the stormy years from 1929 to 1937, from 
peak to peak of the world’s most disastrous trade fluctuation. 
Inevitably, he has to do more than this; the curtain may go 
up with the Wall Street break of 1929, but the prologue is 
indispensable, and Mr. Hodson devotes his first fifty pages 
to the orderly delineation of the ‘‘ background.” Reparations ; 
the transfer problem; _ the frenzied post-War exchanges ; 
the economic consequences of Mr. Churchill; economic 
nationalism ; the ominous fall in commodity prices; over- 
production and rationalisation; the speculative boom in 
America—then, in October, 1929, the “ last sod of the dyke ” 
gave way before the mounting pressure towards deflation, 
and the five-act tragedy began. 

Act I—1929-1931: the exchanges still hold, trade follows 
its traditional methods and channels; but the strain grows 
intolerable, the volume of transactions shrinks, prices fall 
and unemployment rises with cataclysmic speed, the financial 
structure of Central Europe totters, and Great Britain goes 
off the Gold Standard. Act II—1931-1933: 
defaults is lengthening, the weak currents of trade are frozen 
by the ever-growing stringency of tariffs, quotas, exchange 


the sequence of 
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regulations, standstill agreements; depression deepens li 





an economic Ice Age, despite any feeble attempts at internag liberal 
action ; while at the same time the first signs of a thaw g practical 
in the sterling bloc, with its combination of depreciated curr vinced 1 
cheap credit, and public confidence. This phrase of helple, Lenin p 
decline and abortive international endeavour closes with the And wh 
devaluation of the dollar and the ignominious end—whig million | 
that devaluation helped to precipitate—of the World Econonj, je ™ the 
Conference. In Act III the emphasis shifts to independey now, it i 
national efforts, to the cheap-money recovery of Great Brity wearied 
the Ottawa agreements, the balanced economy of Swede, RV" 
the National Recovery Act of the United States, and the miracle. 
economic gleichschaltung of Germany; together with the campaig 
struggle of the gold bloc countries against the inevitabj uacitly ¢ 
sacrifice of their hard-won monetary integrity. Act IVope, B™S th 
with the collapse of the go!d bloc in 19363 prices are Tising, of, Says 
restriction schemes falling into abeyance, tariffs and quotas, The , 
over most of the world, somewhat relaxing their grip; by B® his j 
the volume of trade is less than of old, unemployment is higher, New - 
and economic catastrophe has had its political counterpart ip will hav 
Germany, in Abyssinia, and—Mr. Hodson might hay eo é 
added—in Spain. of the I 
Now in their turn these political developments are bringing ardent 1 
their economic consequences. The armaments boom hy find wah 
begun, strategy rules economic life with an iron grip her, es 7 
with gentle but perceptible pressure there; speculation js = 





feverish but uncertain, and—like a man who has survived, 





heavy bombardment—is apt to fling itself full length on th and ir 
ground at the sound of a firecracker. Amid the jitters anj likely tf 
shivers of the 1937 ‘‘ recession ’”’ Act IV ends and Act \- learn th 
for which no single appropriate theme can be selected—begin;; ~geatl 
a confusion of armaments, wars and rumours of wars, wavering ni was 
and contradictory price movements, ominous creakings of the ry 

patched-up structure of international finance ; alarums and * 48 
excursions, outside the focus of Mr. Hodson’s lens. Perhaps soe-lay 
it is really Act I of the next item in the repertory. In any cas, be both 
there is no final curtain: and there is certainly no applause. ~/;, 

Perhaps that is putting it too strongly. Mr. Hodson in his : 

: Pra (gas puzzl 
closing paragraph does assert that “it needed good qualities ie tober 
in men and in their system to struggle upwards so successfully of the b 
from disaster.” The toughness and resilience of capitalism opics Wi 
in recovery from depression is certainly at least as impressive be Ame 
as its helplessness in decline from prosperity. a, 

Mr. Hodson has carried out his task—of whose magnitude Floyd L 
the above summary is no more than an ungrateful indication— & ouaie 
with sober responsibility, enormous industry, and a fil “tate 
measure of those qualities which gave distinction to his Econ- ania 
mics in a Changing World. He walks cautiously through tk § des it 
maze of events, scrupulously avoiding the pitfalls of post hx &. the 
ergo propter hoc or the easy and dramatic explanation of con autobiog 
fusion in terms of any single factor. Though he has his mas tocktaki 
of facts well in hand, he offers few generalisations; he s eeonul 
self-effacing in judgement and slow to condemn. There @ Bin tha: 
hardly be a better single book of reference for the period covered, entry A 

HONOR CROOME Bip: Lore 

teeman 

“IN ITS WILL IS OUR PEACE” sn wa 

An American Testament. A Narrative of Rebels and Roman: gh 

tics. By Joseph Freeman. (Gollancz. 16s.) having , 
It was in Berlin, after a year in Russia and after som Meaders, 


experience of the German Communist Party, that Mr. Freema 
read Freud on Michelangelo. He found in Freud’s wovi 
the clue to his own conversion, “ the highest spiritual achievt- 
ment of which man is capable, for the subordination of one’ 


















own passions in the interest of a goal which one has chosen.” §lromwe 
But before Freud had put his own conviction into wort Lam 
for him, Mr. Freeman had come to the end of his road; ® Mus hist 


was a Communist, not merely a “ socialist” or a ‘‘ Marxian,’ 
but a member of a party devoted to bringing to America! 
pattern not laid up in heaven but in Soviet Russia. Thi 
pattern was not yet finished oz perfect, but there was 
further doubt that the party line could and should be cluy 
to, for that way lay salvation, not only for Mr. Freeman bw 
for the human race. It is as the story of this conversii 
of this sloughing away of the last filthy rags of bourgeds 
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works, that An American Testament is of interest to &MPhich cl 
British reader, for the case history of Mr. Freeman is ® P. 64 a1 
case history of an increasing proportion of the most spirited Hike Poli 


and active of the younger generation in the western land 
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He has come through to the other side, freed from lingering 
liberal superstitions about abstract justice, defending the 
ractical philosophy of the end justifying the means, con- 
yinced that the defenders of the existing order Practise what 
Lenin preached, but their end is for him vile, his end sacred. 
And when we reflect (as Lenin asked us to reflect) that ten 
million men died in the late War for ends which even the rulers 
who then led or sent them to the slaughter hardly dare defend 
now, it is not as casy to laugh Mr. Freeman off as the worried and 
wearied bourgeois intellectual would like. Mr. Freeman’s 
conversion was not the result of any road to Damascus 
mitacle. It was implicit in his early reactions, and the boy who 
campaigned for Wilson in 1916 was the father of the man who 
tacitly campaigned for Roosevelt in 1936, in far more important 
ways than the mere verbal similarities between the Position 
of, say, Earl Browder in 1936 and Norman Hapgood in 1916. 
The reasons, emotional and intellectual, that led Mr. Freeman 
to his present position as the orthodox Stalinist editor of 
New Masses have a general significance and the careful reader 
will have no difficulty in discovering them and, if he is honest, 
great difficulty in not finding them respectable. But what 
of the less careful or industrious reader ? What even of the 
ardent member of the Left Book Club? What is he going to 
find in nearly six hundred pages of apologia? He is going, 
it is to be feared, to find a great deal of elaboration of the 
simple; he is going to be baffled by the excessively detailed 
account of the emotions, the beliefs, the intellectual errors 
and backslidings of a great many Americans of whom it is 
likely that he has never heard. He may be interested to 
learn that Max Eastman condemned that washing of com- 
munist dirty linen in the laundries of the capitalist Press which 
he now practises. He may appreciate the contrast between 
the manly and cultured attitude in Moscow of Earl Browder 
and the less candid conduct of Jay Lovestone who went about 
lining up supporters for the fray. He may, indeed, if he is 
familiar with the internecine feuds of American communism, 
be both amused and instructed by a good deal that he reads 
here. But if he knows nothing of these feuds, he may be 
as puzzled or as bored by long sections of this book as by 
the references to Columbia faculty politics or to the squabbles 
of the iiterati in Greenwich village, to name only two of the 
opics which have their place in the general background of 
he American mind but which are certainly not part of the 
mental furniture of the average English reader, to whom even 
Floyd Dell or Scott Nearing, not to mention lesser lights, 
are only names, if that. 
From a Russian village through a New York ghetto to 
ommunism is not an uncommon progression, but Mr. Freeman 
Makes it seem important and rightly seem important, since 
e makes himself a symbol rather than a person. But a long 
autobiography, if it is to avoid sinking into a mental and moral 
tocktaking of interest only to the specialist, needs a more 
personal touch. It needs some of the sublime self-concentra- 
ion that, in their different ways, makes Mrs. Luhan and 
enry Adams so readable, even by persons who care nothing 
or Lorenzo or for the importance of being an Adams. Mr. 
teeman could have made his book more readable by giving 
ein to his descriptive talents (brilliantly shown in his hostile 
picture of Trotzky), but that would have been unfitting in a 
patty writer who has put away mere literary vanities. But 
having put them away his party message could, for British 
eaders, have been made half as long and twice as effective. 
D. W. BRoGANn. 


GENERAL LAMBERT 
‘omwell’s Understudy: The Life and Times of General 

Lambert. By W.H. Dawson. (Hodge. 15s. 
SHE history of the Cromwellian period needs re-writing, and 
try new book emphasises the insufficiency of the orthodox 
iterpretation. The background narrative in Mr. Dawson’s 
book is conventional, the questions he asks himself rather 
mal: Did Lambert aspire to be protector? Were his 
nethods always honourable? Yet the facts Mr. Dawson 
eiates suggest new problems. The author must be given 
ery credit for collecting so many of Lambert’s letters and 
tracts from his speeches (though it is a pity that two letters 
hich clearly refer to one another are dated a year apart, 
P. 64 and 99). Lambert emerges as a much more business- 
X¢ politician and administrator than Oliver Cromwell, and 
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Mr. Dawson suggests that there were occasions on which he 
was a better soldier. 

Lambert sprang from a family of sixteenth-century land- 
grabbing “‘ new men,” who got good returns on their invest- 
ments. He himself bought estates confiscated from Cavaliers 
and the royal family, though not, Mr. Dawson tells us, church 
lands. This may have been ‘to his credit,’’ but one would 
like very much to know if there was a reason. This general of 
the Puritan Army was frequently accused of being an atheist, 
and almost as frequently of undue lenience to papists. Mr. 
Dawson reproduces a charming interview with a Quaker, 
which shows that Lambert understood (as Cromwell did not) 
the principle of toleration. ‘“‘ Although you and your friends 
suffered persecution, and some hardships in that time, your 
cause therein is never the worse for that.’ Toleration to 
Catholics and extreme Puritan sects was afterwards the means 
by which Charles II and James II tried to gain allies against 
the entrenched power of squire and parson. 

Mr. Dawson records the speech in which Lambert admits 
the partial dependence of his income on the price of wool, 
but not Dr. Ashley’s illuminating suggestion that this may 
have influenced his opposition to Cromwell’s war with Spain, 
the Spanish Entpire being our most important cloth market. 
Certainly Lambert’s recorded arguments in opposition to the 
war were much more realistic than Cromwell’s for it. But 
the divergence which led to the disgrace of Lambert in 1656 
turned on their attitudes to the army and the defeated enemy. 
Cromwell wanted a return to normality, reconciliation with 
Presbyterians and Cavaliers, disbandment of the army. 
Lambert was the sponsor of discriminatory taxation against 
the Cavaliers, and thought “there will be a necessity to deal 
with that generation of men as the Irish are dealt with in 
Ireland.’’ Later he wanted to “ cut all the Cavaliers’ throats.” 
The army was to be kept up and financed by spoliation of the 
defeated. In 1659 Lambert found himself in alliance with 
Vane and the sectaries, hoping for Anabaptist and Leveller 
support. Yet Mr. Dawson shows how Lambert had helped 
Cromwell to hoodwink the Levellers in 1647; in 1653 he bore 
the main responsibility for the dissolution of the reforming 
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Barebones Parliament. The instrument of Government—his 
Constitution—raised the county property franchise with a 
view to excluding the democrat, even though he let in unlanded 
business men. Lambert the lord of manors was no social 
revolutionary, and only sought allies on the left when he saw 
the drift of Cromwellian and Presbyterian policy towards a 
restoration. But by 1659 the Leveller and Anabaptist parties 
hardly existed any more, their remnants did not trust Lambert 
and had no footing in the army, which had been effectively 
purged and turned into a professional machine. ‘The soldiers 
supported Monck, who paid them whilst betraying them. It 
was too late then for a policy of military terrorism, and it 
was as much Lambert’s fault as anyone’s if the time had 
been missed. 

These conclusions are suggested by the material which Mr. 
Dawson has collected rather than drawn by him. His is hardly 
the definitive biography, yet it contains valuable material and 
reminds us that we are no more sure than his contemporaries 
quite where to place Lambert. Mr. Dawson will win assent 
for his main contention: that when Lambert’s career is 
examined as a whole it is consistent and comprehensible. 
He was neither a time-server nor a mere adventurer. He 
failed because he miscalculated the balance of forces, and 
then would not sell-out with the sublime sordidness of Monck. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL, 


THE REBEL AND HIS VOID 


Heinrich Heine. By Louis Untermeyer. (Cape. 15s.) 

THERE have been a good many books on this subject of late 
years, and the reason is not far to seek. The political parallels 
between Napoleonic Germany and that of 1918-33 are striking ; 
the Jews were made the scapegoats then, as they are now; 
Heine was a Jew and became an exile, living in Paris the kind 
of life to which his latter-day compatriots have been condemned, 
by the same political intolerance. It is curious (and depressing) 
tc realise how thoroughly Nazi the Burschenschaften were, 
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—Sae 
even then; how the brutal violence of Vater Jahn 
forerunner of Dr. Goebbels’ hysteria. 

Such was the pogrom atmosphere from which Heine! 
rebellious spirit was born. But its real parents were pee 
father and a silly, ambitious mother: these were Tesponii 
for the various misdirections of the poet’s early life, 
chief virtue of this sensible biography is that it pays due Attentng 
to the psychological complications at the root of Heing’s vi 
behaviour. He hated being a Jew, made lifelong, fran 
attempts to escape from Jewry; yet he remained, for bette 
and for worse, a thorough Jew from start to finish, Possess 
in the highest degree the sensibility and tenacity of his rae 
he did not avoid their worst qualities ; he was OVer=Confides 
in success; he could be odiously sycophantic, as Witness hi 
relations with Frau Varnhagen; his alternate use and abu 
of his uncle Solomon is extremely painful to watch, Again 
being a Jew, he saw the maddening faults of the Germans ani 
never ceased to inveigh against them; yet, au plus for & 
la mélée, we find him writing: “I know I am the most gp, 
pletely German creature alive. I know, alas, too well, Germa 
air is to me what water is to a fish . . . Fundamentally | 
love everything German more than anything in the world,” 

It is a mistake to speak of Heine as a Liberal. The essen 
of Liberalism is temperateness, and Heine was in no wy 
temperate, at, any time. Smarting under the indifferen, 
of Goethe, he writes: ‘‘ And it is a real question whether th 
enthusiast, who gives up his life for an idea, does not liv 
more intensely—and more fully—in a single moment than Her 
von Goethe in all his seventy-six years of calm and comfort 
egoism.” Thus. speaks a foregoer of Mussolini, with ji 
nonsensical lion-and-sheep antinomy. Goethe has, as usw, 
the last word, with his brief dictum: “ Heine has every gift- 
except love.” This hits the bull’s-eye, though Mr. Untermeyr 
does not think so. Heine spent his life frenziedly trying 1 
love humanity—in women, in men, in the mass—and hy 
failed all along the line. As he himself said: ‘I know th 
goal, and where it is—but I cannot reach it.” This faith for 
which he was searching was nothing (it never is anything 
else than love ; and because the rebellion, which was the fom 
the search took, was no more than a rebellion of the divide 
forces within himself, it defeated. its own end and mer 
rent the man, instead of the forces of darkness in the outsid: 
world. When, in England, Heine came up against the ma 
of humanity—its density, its smell—he was horrified and sai 
so. Throughout his life, his political sorties were disastrou;, 
because fundamentally insincere—?.e., unfounded on a reasonel 
digestion of the facts. 

Women, again, made their own void in his life. Instinctivel, 
they knew that his pretended adoration was only a di 
guised longing for power. Thus, he had no sort of succes 
with ‘“‘ respectable’ women and finally sought satisfaction 
in purely venal love, as Verlaine was later to do. It is ond 
the more disgusting ironies of fate that poor Heine, who lu 
tried so hard to achieve a “ great”? love, should have enéel 
his life in the arms of that frightful harpy, Crescentia Min. 
As Mr. Untermeyer makes plain, there was really nothig 
to be said for Mathilde, as Heine called her. She was plait 
stupid, mercenary and heartless ; she had not even the demont 
quality of Baudelaire’s Jeanne Duval; she was nothing- 
mere nuisance. 

Such is the price of romanticism, in life ; but luckily thee 
is a parallel world. Heine’s poetry remains—and will remat, 
in spite of the Nazi attempt to pretend that it was written of 
“an unknown poet” (sic). Since the Elizabethan there 
been no lyric poetry to touch the Buch der Lieder, for lightn®s, 
immediate loveliness, simplicity, singability. Mr. Untermeyt 
analysis of the phases of Heine’s poetic development is extreme 
lucid, and his translations of single poems are probably as g™ 
as such things could ever be. But he makes some cums 
remarks by the way. To say that Landor is ‘‘ a long step down 
from Goethe is not so much an untruth as a misstatemed 
a list of ‘‘ major” nineteenth-century composers ought " 
to include Jensen, Ries, Rubinstein, or Sinding; ™ 
Wordsworth and Coleridge can scarcely be said to have be! 
“at their height ” in 1827, twenty years after both had cea’ 
doing their best work. Such eccentricities might lead on” 
suspect Mr Untermeyer’s judgement of being less sensid 
than in fact it is. At the same time, I must record my opin 
that Mme. Antonina Vallentin’s remains the best of the rec 
lives of the poet, EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 
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FICTION 


By KATE O’BRIEN 


Out of This Nettle. By Norah Lofts. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Long Haul. By A. T. Bezzerides. (Cape. 5s.) 
The Thought-Reading Machine. By André Maurois. Translated 
by James Whitall. (Cape. 58.) 
Rebecca. By Daphne Du Maurier. (Gollancz. 
The Soul of Cézar Azan. By Alun Llewellyn. 
7s. 6d.) 
Five new novels and all readable—7.e., all sivries which this 
reviewer believes She might have read to the end, even if it was 
not her job to do so—that is an unusual haul. And all the 
more unusual in that no one of the five is either a great book 
or the sort of thing which is bound on sheer entertainment 
value to sweep the libraries. No, here you have five sound, 
professionally done novels, any one of which is almost certainly 
a good many people’s bedside cup of tea. 

My own favourite among them is Out of This Nettle. This 
morning I was trapped into outlining its plot, to while away 
for someone what seemed to me the awful boredom of trout- 
fishing. “It must be very long,” he said when I ended. 
“Tf that’s the merest sketch —.”” It is very long, but if the 
fisherman was bored the fault is mine, not Mrs. Lofts’. She 
tells her eighteenth-century adventure story very well indeed, 
with a patient, sustained vitality and a minimum of tiresome- 
ness. Colin Lowrie is the son of a Jacobite who was badly 
wounded, and ruined, at Sherriffmuir. He himself, born in 
1729, is of some service to another Jacobite chief after the 
defeat of 1745, and has to fly from Scotland, taking ship for the 
West Indies where he is sold as a slave to a tobacco-planter on 
the island of St. Crispin. After ten years in slavery he uses 
the island disturbances of the Seven Years’ War to effect his 
escape from the plantation and, with coincidence’s long- 
armed help, he gets to Virginia and freedom. After some 
ups-and-downs there he becomes a tobacco-planter, is ruined 
by blight on his crop and, saved from absolute ruin by en 
at-first-mysterious-seeming sale of his sinister plantation, 
says good-bye to the last of many women who had loved him, 
and sails for Scotland to find the stones of his father’s broken 
house, and fulfil the Lowrie destiny which has always haunted 
him. An adventure story lifted, but not sentimentalised, by a 
hint of spiritual Odyssey. Mrs. Lofts’ chief merits are: 
(a) her dialogue, which is twentieth century, and the occasional 
anachronisms of which are not half as irritating as a pelting of 
“Egads ” and “‘ Fie, Sirs ”” would be ; (6) her characterisation, 
which arises more convincingly than might be expected out 
of somewhat picturesque action ; (c) her evocation of atmosphere. 
This last ability makes capital reading of the slavery period. 
The miserable life of the slave-cabins, alleviated by the negro 
response- to “‘ preachings,’”? music, corn-brew and love, is 
excellently done, and is, I think, the most memorable part of 
the book, and the negro-songs which are quoted have great 
beauty and character. 

Lowrie is successful with women, and although he is the 
narrator of his own story, he manages the record of his loves 
without seeming absurd himself. Variety of love-experience 
is to be expected in so coloured and perilous a life, and Mrs. 
Lofts captures our interest not merely for Cassie, the young 
Negress, and for Sadie, the Virginian maid-servant, but also, 
more improbably, for the brilliant, fantastic Eulalia of the 
last chapters. So she must forgive those of us who do not 
believe at all in the episode of the little Sister of Charity. 
Which is not to say that its facts are impossible, but simply 
that, as worked in here, too nicely calculated as destiny’s 
implement of spiritual growth, it is no more than a perilous 
novelist’s device—by no means a fatal anguish. Still, 
even here and right to the end, through all Eulalia’s whims 
and extremities, good writing and narrative ability carry us 
without noticeable effort to the four hundred and forty-fifth 
page. 

Long Haul is the short story of a short life. Nick Benay 
and his brother Paul are truck-drivers on the road between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. They are paying, or not 
Paying, for their truck by instalments. They haul loads— 
of oranges, lemons, potatoes, butter, salt—on commission. 
But when they are in luck they buy these loads outright and 
sell for what they can get at the end of their journeys. To 
make their overheads and some sort of living at this game, 
Which is menaced by every kind of catch, dishonesty, glut, 


8s. 6d.) 
(Arthur Barker. 


competition, climate and physical risks, it is necessary for 
them to live a nightmare life of fatigue and discomfort. Naturally 
the dominant dread is of falling asleep at the wheel. And 
in this sharp, restlessly moving account of such a way of life, 
Nick Benay’s end is clear to us from the beginning. For, 
like so many of the heroes of present-day American writing, 
he is not so much a man as a symbol, and he is placed before 
us so that he may suffer the extremes in destiny of that which 
he symbolises. Long Haul is a book of a significant type. 
It is both tract and drama. It depends for its effect on two 
things—documentary accuracy and a passionate feeling for 
life’s value to every living man. It stages the battle between 
man and his enemies, time and place—the latter inevitably 
winning. This is always a sure-fire story, and often, as here, 
a moving one. And even if We sometimes tire of the wuni- 
formity which its formula imposes on figures of fiction, we 
cannot deny either the legitimacy or the efficaciousness of 
such method of comment on human life. 

M. André Maurois needs no bush in England, but this 
reviewer admits without a blush that she was not enthralled 
by The Thought-Reading Machine. It is about a French 
professor and his wife who, spending a year at an American 
university, become involved in the invention and afterwards, 
in America and in France, in the marketing of an instrument 
called a ‘‘ psychograph,” which could make ‘“‘ psychograms ” 
or records of our “‘ streams of consciousness.””’ The use and 
abuse of this instrument are manipulated with mild irony 
by the author and illustrate, somewhat washily, a few personal 
comedies and one drama, and in the debates for and against 
the invention, which catches on in America but flops hopelessly 
in France, certain good and true things get said. But the 
joke is forced. Our human conflicts are both more comical and 
more significant when we fight fair, when no one loads the dice. 
And in any case, as one sensible Frenchman in the book 
points out, our reveries are no more the truth about us th2n 
are our statements and actions ; they are only “‘ a complementary 
part of the whole truth.”’ So neither the device nor our autho-’s 
play with it can lead us very far in satire or discovery. 

Rebecca is a Charlotte Bronté story minus Charlotte Bronté, 
but plus a number of things which the latter would not have 
paused for. Descriptions of meals and comforts, sentimental 
passages about scenery or dogs, little passages of dialogue 
which misfire, or, more unfortunately, illustrate characters 
in ways unforeseen by the author. But Miss Du Maurier’s 
plot is undoubtedly the kind of thing which the three girls of 
Haworth Parsonage would have liked to thrash out as they 
paced the dining-room arm-in-arm after Papa had gone to bed. 

A little mouse of a girl, very young and nameless and telling 
her own story, is companion to a vulgar American woman 
on the Riviera when the letter forces her attentions on a certain 
Maxim de Winter, Englishman, “ Socialite,” and owner of a 
famous show-place in the West Country called Manderley. 
Maxim’s wife, Rebecca, had been tragicaliy drowned in the 
sea near their home ten months before the story proper opens. 
He takes the little mouse-girl for drives, and she falls in love 
with him. He proposes marriage, and in a very few days 
after they are man and wife. They have a _ successful 
honeymoon, and return to Manderley. And to Rebecca— 
who haunts the minds of everyone about the place, apparentiy, 
and who in particular haunts the terrible housekeeper, Mrs. 
Danvers, who adored her, and uses every trick to torture the 
new little mouse-wife. The latter is, to Miss du Maurier’s 
credit, a real and quite touching fool, falling into every possible 
booby-trap. Horrors and misunderstandings are piled up 
courageously—and the author has a very neat surprise up her 
sleeve for the moment when you may be growing a little weary. 

The Soul of Cézar Azan is a sad but colourful story of an 
unfortunate boy of Avignon who becomes a bull-fighter of 
sorts, in a shabby quadrilla which fights only in the French 
arenas. The love-hate conflict between him and Eladio, 
the boastful matador, is the book’s chief theme, and is tragically 
resolved in murder and suicide. Novelty of setting and 
character give freshness, but the plot is inevitably in melo- 
dramatic convention, and the French bull-fights, lacking 
Spain’s tragic third act, are only bull-baiting, and detract 
from the significance of the passions involved, 
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SIR GRAFTON ELLIOT SMITH 


Edited by Warren R. Dawson 


The late Professor Elliot Smith (1871-1937) was known in 
his profession as a brilliant anatomist and to the public as the 
expositor of an engaging theory of the diffusion of civilisation 
from an Egyptian centre. ._He impressed everyone who knew 
him or met him by his vigorous personality and his breadth of 
view. It can be well understood that Mr. Dawson’s task of 
preparing a biographical record of Elliot Smith (Cape, 12s. 6d.) 
was a difficult one, but it may be doubted whether he was right 
in enlisting a number of colleagues to deal with the professor’s 
various activities while limiting himself to a bare narrative. 
The composite work is doubtless~accurate enough, but it is 
hard to read, and Elliot Smith himself, with all his force and 
fire, only emerges here and there; as in Professor Wood Jones’s 
reminiscences of a skeleton-measuring campaign in Nubia, or 
in Mr. W.J. Perry’s notes on his-master’s delight in controversy. 
Mr. Dawson has done well to reprint two short and lively pro- 
nouncements by Elliot Smith on the Nordic race claims and the 
** Aryan’? theory which Herr Hitler has officially made his 
own, with such deplorable results. 


MADELEINE DE SCUDERY 


By Dorothy McDougall 


Mile. de Scudéry (1607-1701) is noted in the text-books 
as the author of very long-winded romances, Le Grand Cyrus 
and Clélie, for which her brother Georges, the dramatist, 
took the credit and much of the royalties. Miss McDougall’s 
biography (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), apparently the first in English, re- 
veals her as a clever and attractive woman who in middle life 
gathered all the literary folk round her, despite Moliére’s 
Précieuses Ridicules, and in her old age was the close friend 
of Madame de Maintenon, Louis XIV’s morganatic wife. 
Mlle. de Scudéry knew so many eminent persons in her long 
career that this compact memoir seems at times overcrowded, 
but it deserves a patient reading. We are made to realise 
that serious literature was the fashion in that troubled age 
when we are told that Pellisson, Madeleine’s intimate friend, 
made his reputation in society with a translation of the 
Institutes of Justinian. Miss McDougall aptly quotes Dorothy 
Osborne’s letters to Temple to show how passionately Cyrus 
and Clélie were admired by contemporary readers. The 
authoress lived to see them outmoded, but she had none the 
less marked a new stage in the development of the novel, 
and shown, too, though under her brother’s name, that a 
woman could earn her living by her pen. Miss McDougall’s 
book is well documented and illustrated with portraits. 


DAUGHTER OF THE EAGLE 


By Nexhmie Zaimi 


Daughter of the Eagle (Blackie, 7s. 6d.) is the autobiography 
of an Albanian girl. The author is now twenty-two, and 
represents the generation that is coming under Western influence 
and breaking away from the Moslem traditions that still govern 
family life. Her book, written in fluent English, gives a good 
picture of the present transition period, and her unusual gifts 
of character and intelligence enable her to sympathise with the 
views of the older generation, against whom she had a continual 
struggle, as well as with her own. Her father was a man of some 
wealth and influence and her childhood was passed in comfort- 
able circumstances between houses in Krip and Valona, the 
fashionable resort. Her father was shocked when his daughter 
refused to be veiled and went, on her own initiative, to a school 
run by some American women, refusing to accept the obscure 
réle of the typical Moslem girl of marriageable age. She 
became a teacher herself in a government school, but her 
advanced ideas lost her the job. So, to the horror of her family, 
she went to America, and wrote her story. As it is probably the 
first autobiography of a modern Albanian woman, it is of con- 
siderable interest. 


HELL ON ICE 


By Commander Edward Ellsberg 


Sponsored by the New York Herald, the ‘ Jeannette ’ expedi- 
tion sailed from San Francisco in 1879 on an attempt to reach 
the North Pole by the Behring Sea. At 77° North the ‘ Jeannette’ 
was crushed in the ice; one of the three small boats was 
swamped with all hands, and most of those men who reached 
the Siberian coast, including the leader de Long, perished from 
exposure. Of course, practically nothing was known then of 
the movements of ice-floes, and the charts of the Arctic coasts 
of America and Siberia were quite inadequate. ‘The per- 
sonality of several of the thirty-three members of the party was 
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not of the right type and feuds and squabbles harassed Cap»: 
de Long from the beginning to the disastrous end of the jo ta 
But the patience and heroism of de Long himself and Most. of 
the crew puts the expedition as a whole among the noble fajuy 
Commander Ellsberg has cast the story (Heinemann, 125 64) 
in the form of a personal narrative by Engineer-Officer Met 
one of the few survivors. The method is wholly effective, anj 
the author deserves very high praise for the brilliant use he has 
made of reports and personal memoranda, as well as of his 
imagination -and knowledge, in the production of this Most 
authentic-sounding narrative. 





AFRICAN MIRAGE 
By Hoyningen-Huene 


African Mirage (Batsford, 12s. 6d.) is in all respects a phot. 
grapher’s book. The text which accompanies the 126 photo. 
graphs never pretends to be anything but a record of the author’ 
visual experiences, and quite often the reader wishes that the 
author had left his notebook at home and let his camera tel 
the whole story. But though the pictures are better than the 
text, which is of the pen-picture variety, together they make upg 
travel-book which is really different from the average run of 
popular books on Africa. Whether the total impression jg , 
true one is another.matter. The best one can say is that it js 
as true as any completely personal impressior can be, and, 
anyway, this book is meant to be looked at—not used as a guide. 
The author’s route was through Egypt, the Sudan, Kenya, the 
Congo, Nigeria and the Sahara. His object was to put on 
record “‘ the plastic and heroic side of an Africa which is slowly 
disappearing ”; to reveal the “‘ naturalness of form and mov. 
ment ” exclusive to primitive peoples. The result is no mor 
a picture of Africa than a photographer’s window is a pictur 
of humanity, but it is undoubtedly more pleasing to look a, 
and some of the pictures are triumphs from a technical and 
illustrative point of view. 


THE GOLD MISSUS 


By Katherine Fowler-Lunn 


The author and her husband were both geologists, but when 
he was sent to the Gold Coast Mrs. Fowler-Lunn was not 
allowed to accompany him. Partly, one suspects, to show that 
a woman could work under the same tropical conditions as 4 
man, she went alone into the hinterland of Sierra Leone to 
prospect for iron-ore, gold and other minerals in districts where 
their presence was reported but not confirmed by an expert. 
With a few native carriers she plunged into one of the most 
uncomfortable and unhealthy parts of the world, low, malarial 
and pestiferous. Nothing seemed to affect her enthusiasm 
or her work, and her mapping and charting led to her being 
offered a job as prospecting agent for a mining company. She 
accepted the job, and again went up into the interior, this time 
with the added responsibility of having to stake any claims she 
thought worth working. It was a tough job for a solitary woman 
to undertake, but she carried it through successfully. She 
became known to the natives as the gold missus, hence the title 
of her extraordinarily interesting book (Allen and Unwin, 
12s. 6d.). 


THE HARGRAVE CORRESPONDENCE, 
1821-1843 
Edited by G. P. de T. Glazebrook 


This new volume of the publications of the Champlain Society 
of Toronto, as usual printed and edited with exceptiona 
care, lacks the adventurous element so noteworthy in most 
previous issues. It consists wholly of the private correspondence 
received from colleagues and friends by James Hargrave, 
who a century ago was the agent for the Hudson’s Bay Company 
at York Factory, now Port Nelson, and the terminus of the 
Hudson’s Bay railway. At this remote sub-Arctic post 
Hargrave, a Hawick man, lived for years with his Scottish 
wife and brought up a family. The letters addressed to him 
from all parts of the vast territory controlled by the compaly 
reflect for the most part the humdrum life that the companys 
factors led in other posts scattered up and down Western 
Northern Canada, References to Canadian politics are few 
and far between. A letter from Fort Vancouver in 1833 
describing a voyage to Hawaii is exceptional. A friend writing 
in 1840 to congratulate Hargrave on his marriage notes thi 
“there is a strange revolution in the manners of the country: 
Indian wives were at one time the vogue, the half-breed sup 
planted these, and now we have the lovely tender exotic tom 
from its parent bed to pine and languish in the desert.” 
such unconscious revelations, no less than for many incident 
notes on the progress of settlement, students of C 
history will find the book worth reading. 
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“An anthology of modern history, put 
together by an eminent professional 
historian with a view to showing the 


present state of his mystery in England.” 


—Times Literary Supplement. 


“Jt is a great achievement.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


THE 


MODERN HISTORIAN 


by 
Cc. H. WILLIAMS 


This important work contrasts history 
as a science and an art, traces and 
describes the change from the literary 
method of Victorian writers; of history 
to the more restrained presentation of 
the historians of today. 
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0) I'd like to give them books, of 
e course. Do you happen to know 
their literary tastes ? 


(Q I haven’t any idea; but give them 
e books just the same, and let them 
choose for themselves. 


©) That sounds a bit odd—how can I 
x possibly do both ? 


( 2) Ask your bookseller about Book 

* Tokens. You can buy them from 
him, and your friends can exchange 
them for the books they want. 
The gift is yours and the choice 
is left to them. 
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the allractive greeting card 

















HEALTH WINS. 

“* The Survival of the Fittest” is a jungle law, a pagan 
law, but one that still operates to-day. The man and 
woman whose nerves are ‘fit and healthy not only 
escape the minor ailments that sap our strength and 
vitality but are able to get the most out of life each 
moment of the day. 


“In the present state 


of medical knowledge..” 


**We know to-day’’, says the medical scientist, 
“‘that the only sure safeguard against illness is 
abundant nervous vitality. Nervous vitality is 
dependent on an adequate supply of organic 
phosphorus and proteid to the nerves and 
blood.”” ‘Sanatogen’ supplies the essential 
phosphorus and proteid in their most easily 
assimilable forms. 

‘ Sanatogen ’ gives you new health, new strength, 
new vitality. It provides the power to resist 
illness: the physical and mental energy to enjoy 
life to the full. ‘Sanatogen’ is a food, not a 
stimulant—the good it does is as permanent as 
the blood in your body. 


Live up to life this Summer : take an eight weeks’ course of 


SANATOGEN’ 


A brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate 
THE NERVE TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists 
in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tuns. 


The word ‘SANATOGEN the Trade Mark of Genatosan Ltd-, and denotes their 
famous brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate. A ‘GBNATOSAN’ product 

made by GENATOSAN Ltd., Loughberough, Leicestershire. 
M&C — 
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MOTORING 


The Toll of the Roads 

The usual holiday-time appeals to the motoring public, 
broadcast or in print, to take every possible care of themselves 
and other people on the crowded roads, serve mainly to 
remind us how small is the attention paid to them. There 
would be little need of such reminders if the accident problem 
were properly impressed upon the public consciousness— 
and conscience. 

The toll of the roads is nothing less than shocking: as 
shocking today as it was last year and every year before that, 
down to the time when mechanical transport was not yet 
an essential feature of daily existence. It is practically 
certain that everything is being done to reduce that toll, 
everything practical in the way of restrictions, limits, special 
police supervision and “ advice,” warnings, pleas and the 
rest of it. Nobody with any sense of responsibility or know- 
ledge of the difficulties of this urgent problem would dream 
of belittling these honest and so far, unfortunately, vain 
efforts. The trouble is, to my mind, that while the public 
is daily made aware of the attempted cure, the peculiar 
horror of the disease is not fully realised. 


Impersonal Figures 

The figures published at official intervals are so monotonously 
tragic that they have. long lost their effect. If you read 
every week that so many hundreds of people have been 
killed and injured and the total remains about the same for 
months at a time, your appreciation of what it all means 
is inevitably blunted. If you do not exactly murmur “ How 
dreadful!” and turn to the racing news, your attitude 
towards a national disaster is just about that. What is 
urgently needed is not a vague general warning but an 
individual, personal shock, administered to every reader of 
every paper at least once a week, on Friday, for choice. 


Casualty Lists 

What is needed is a casualty. list, on the lines of those which 
kept the nations in agonised suspense for four years. To- 
morrow you may read that during a given period 500 people 
were killed on the roads and 1,000 injured, but as you have 
already read an exactly similar announcement at least twenty 
times that you can remember, the words make little or 
no real impression on you. Even if you have yourself seen 
several accidents on the roads, dead and injured, ambulances, 
gaping crowds and all the gruesome accompaniment of these 
things—and very few people have seen them in any number— 
the statement does not penetrate. You do not know who 
these unfortunate people are and unless any of them are in 
some way well known or the circumstances of their death 
or injury of news-value, you never will: They remain 
figures, unidentifiable parts of a sum. They are not real. 


Making it Real 

If instead of these meaningless reports the Government 
would issue a full list of the dead and injured, with names 
and addresses—particularly addresses—the attention of the 
public would instantly be aroused, its underlying sense of 
responsibility stirred. To read that 20 persons died in a 
London area as a result of traffic accidents affects nobody 
but their relations; to read their names and addresses, to 
realise that every day carelessness, stupidity, lack of con- 
sideration have brought pain and death and loss to individuals 
with identities, that it may be your turn next or your neighbour’s 
to appear in that sinister roll, to find yourself anxiously 
searching the column for certain names—that might bring 
home to us all for ever the need for something more than 
general regrets. 


A New Vauxhall 

The chief point of interest in the design of the latest 
25 Vauxhall which I tried some time ago, is the three-speed 
gear; the most interesting feature of its performance the 
success of the innovation. 


It is many years since a British- 


Se 





built car of this size (3} litre Six) has been so equipped, and] 
confess I took the wheel with a certain amount of foreboding 
A three-speed gear can or at any rate could be so gray, 
handicap to an otherwise efficient car. There was nothin. 
wrong with it. In fact I can truthfully say, as a 4-spei 
stonewaller, that the lack of a “‘ third ” made no differen 
to my pleasure in driving this lively gar. Car-speed ay 
engine-speed were generally what they would have been wi, 
a normal box. 

At £315, with independent suspension, very creditahj 
acceleration, an all-silent gear, a really roomy body and gu 
gadgets as a defroster and interior heater, engine-drive fy 
the screen-wipers (I wish this were generally adopted) ay 
a telescopic steering-column, this car looks like very good valye 


The Three Peaks : 

Seven thousand feet above the sea level you climb out of 
Italy into Switzerland before you come to that very speci) 
shelf on the higher Alps. The air in July can be of astonishing 
crispness, calling for warm coats if you mean to stay loy 
among the glaciers, and on those who are uncomfortable ip 
high altitudes only a few minutes’ halt will be enough » 
produce the familiar faint depression, that odd sensatiny 
that the sun is not shining quite so brightly. It is-of » 
importance because what you see from your shelter unde 
the rocks on the fhorthern edge of the top of the Simpln 
Pass may very well pass for a unique view, and these are rr 
enough—particularly in the Alps, where you think ther 
are so many—to make you forget everything else. 


The Tower Stair 

The approach is certainly unlike any other I know. From 
Domodossvla you climb up througha precipitous valley which 
narrows steadily into a gorge, and the mere fact that, unlik 
almost every other Alpine pass, the rock-sides cut off al 
but the views above you gives the Simplon a singular 
beauty. You must look up if you want to see out. Yu 
see the jagged crests cutting into the sky some 10,000 feet 
above your head ; you see on your left, about 6,000 feet up, 
a blue glacier hanging like a miracle above the last of th 
trees ; you see the road winding back and forth before yu 
between the ramparts of the hills : but you do not see anything 
else. There are one or two minor passes in the Pyrenees 
where you get something of the same effect, but nowher 
else in the Alps. There is always a big view from almos 
every hairpin bend, always a view to look back upon 
Climbing the Simplon from Italy to Switzerland is lik 
climbing the stair in a tower with no roof. 


In Space 

When you reach th: top you come, a mile or so beyond 
the Hospice, to that shelf. The road creeps round a lat 
corner and-as it straightens out for the first time on th 
downward run it clings close to the rock on which tt 
December snow lies thick in June. Below is the valley d 
the Rhone, about ten miles away and something like 4,500 fet 
down. It is impossible to accept the tiny thread that shins 
here and there among the shadows of that abyss as th 
Rhone itself. A brook, no doubt; but not the second rivet 
of France. On a level with your eyes (as it seems to yol) 
above and beyond the incredible valley sleep the three peaks 
the Aletschhorn, the Finsteraarhorn and the Jungfrau. From 
the shelf they look as neither they nor any other famous 
peaks look anywhere else in the Alps, outside the world. 
They do not belong to your tour nor to that of anybody els 
The dark valley, twenty miles across, might be space its, 
between the spheres. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motorig 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No adett 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars| 
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for men. 


Otterburn Tweeds are distinctive. They look 
good on sight and the choice of designs runs 
through the whole scale with styles to suit all 
—from the outdoor man’s quiet taste to some- 
thing approaching the outspoken, “ audible ” 
sporting note. 

Otterburn Tweeds have made their enviable name on 
the back of country and “ county ” atmosphere, and 
conscientious making from pure wool—straight from 
the sheep’s back. All who Know these cloths from 
the Border Hills will agree it is not unreasonable to 
suggest that no Englishman’s wardrobe is complete 
if it lacks a Tweed outfit in Otterburn materials. 


yburn 
MENS 


The full range of this season’s patterns will gladly be 
sent on request. After finding a pattern to your 
liking let your tailor have it—and if he does not already 
stock Otterburn Tweeds, he can get what you want, 
from the Mill, easily and quickly. There are special 
facilities for the supply of cut lengths to Tailors. 


OTTERBURN MILL LTD. 
Moorside, Otterburn, Northumberland 
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Via Straits of Magellan 
and Panama Canal 


& WEST INDIES 


Reina del Pacifico 
From Liverpool 11 Jan. 
Sg «=—« 20,000 miles 75 days 
Ps | oe 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL,3,OR AGENTS. 
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OFFICER IN THE 
INDIAN ARMY. 





BARNEYS 
CIGARETTE 


-outstanding amongst 
the 10 for 6° Virginias 


John Sinclair’s have produced a Cigarette as good 
amongst Virginias as Barneys is amongst the pipe 
Tobaccos. In quality of leaf, in blending skill, in 
pride of manufacture, this new Cigarette is fully 
worthy of the Barneys name and fame... and 
Barneys Ideal Virginia are only 10 for 6d.; 20 
for 1/- ... an individual, characterful Cigarette 
at the price of the ordinary. 


There are those who will remember the modest 
start of Barneys Mixture, up across the Border 25 
years ago ... To-day it is the largest-selling pipe 
Tobacco in its class. With confidence we commend 
Barneys Virginia to the discriminating Cigarette 
smoker .. . there is no better Cigarette sold at its 
price to-day. 


(s.c.7a) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 


10 for 6 __20 for |_| 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Few people have expected investment markets to make much 
headway during this holiday season, but those inverted 
Micawbers who have been just waiting for something to 
turn down have so far te2n in the main disappointed. A 
section of the speculative community has continued to show 
its distrust of mankind in general and the Far Eastern variety 
in particular, by turning their capital into gold, and the 
British Exchange Fund has obligingly supplied the gold 
requirements at rising prices. Home Railway Traffics still 
give the stockholders no encouragement and the recovery 
in the activity of the United States steel industry seems to 
have been temporarily halted. But neither in London 
nor in New York has there been any general market recession. 
Wall Street has fulfilled best expectations with a persistent 
steadiness. The exceptional demand for gold is at last 
producing a slight upward movement among gold shares. 
Commodity prices have, with the exception of cotton, been 
well maintained, and the British unemployment returns show 
a decline of nearly 30,000 in the live register. 

I would not suggest that these favourable factors as yet 
justify the. investor, in* changing his cautious policy. The 
British unemployment returns in particular are affected by 
holiday factors and by a reclassification of books. They 
are more than usually difficult to evaluate this year because 
one does not know how far the “ holidays with pay ” move- 
ment has prevented applicants from registering as unemployed. 
Even the sharp improvement which they indicate in the cotton 
textile and tinplate industries can well be left alone unless 
it is confirmed by next month’s figures. The copper and 
gold share groups do, however, seem to leave scope for 
further recovery, and the strength of Wall Street seems 
to guard us against another general recession. 


* * * * 


INTERNATIONAL CERTIFICATE DEPOSITARY CO. 


The group of bankers who have been instrumental in 
forming the International Certificate Depositary Company 
have done good service to the cause of free investment and, 
therefore, to market recovery. The immediate effect of their 
venture will be that the shares of five first-class American 
companies at present unsuitable for dealings in certain of 
the Continental Bourses because they are in registered form, 
will be available in a form acceptable for dealings there. 
The principle.of the thing is extremely simple. . The investor 
buys his holding of, say, Anaconda Copper registered stock ; 
he deposits it with the International Certificate’ Depositary 
Company and receives in exchange bearer certificates repre- 
senting the equivalent amount of stock. Thus he has 
changed a registered certificate. into the more. readily trans- 
ferable bearer certificate, Transfer of the bearer certificate 
requires no transfer deed or Government stamp. Its. owner- 
ship rests with the pérson in physical possession of it, and it is 
merely handed over in exchange for cash. It will be seen 
that the first and perhaps the only essential need for the success 
of the scheme is that the names behind the Depositary 
Company shall be so good that’no one can doubt for a 
moment that they hold the registered certificates they claim 
to hold, and the group of British, French, Swiss and Belgian 
Banks behind the scheme certainly fulfils that condition. 
They are starting in a small way with a small capital and the 
shares of just five American companies, but there is no 
intention to limit its operation to American shares, and the 
principle seems capable of almost as much expansion as the 
success of the scheme may dictate. 


* * * * 


CANADIAN EAGLE REPORT 


The Canadian Eagle Oil Company’s report this year 
comes out alone. The books of its Mexican partner, together 
with the other Mexican Eagle property, have been expro- 
priated by the Mexican Government, so that no accounts 
for that company are yet available. The Canadian Eagle 
Company is, of course, an oil transport and distributing 
concern owning the entire capital of the Eagle Oil Shipping 
Company. It is also concerned with the Mexican Company 
in a mutual guarantee of preference dividends and sinking 
fund. The Mexican impasse, therefore, raises two questions ; 
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Can the Canadian company find other oil in place of the 
Mexican supplies to employ its shipping and fulfil its op. 
mitments on this side of the ocean? And how fa vill 
the mutual guarantee withdraw the available profits from th. 
Canadian Eagle shareholders in favour of those of the Mex; 
Company? The answer to the first question is satis 
Net profits for the year 1937 were £770,949 as apaing 
£819,036, and cannot be considered unsatisfactory jn g 
the circumstances. The company is securing its oil supp}; 
outside Mexico, and the far-sighted directors now disclop 
that they have since 1934 expended no-less than £585,475 
in exploration in order to widen the basis of the com 
supplies. To the ‘second question there is at present 
answer at all, for the whole problem of the company’s 
liabilities, if any, under the guarantee has been referred tp 
arbitration. Meanwhile shareholders must observe pati 
for the company is limiting its distribution to the first prefer. 
ence dividend for the year 1937 and carrying forward, 
balance of £741,650 (against £108,062). The disposl 
of this balance awaits the decision of the arbitration, *” 
* * * * 
A. .W. SECURITIES PAYMENT 


The curtain is now ringing down on the exciting dram 
of the liquidation of the Armstrong Whitworth Securitis 
Company’s assets. The applause is for Sir Charles Bruce 
Gardner, who has managed to salve in their entirety th 
two issues of preference capital amounting in all to £2,100,0, 
and to have a little something over for the ordinary shar. 
holders. The cash is for the benefit of the stockholders 
of the two A.W. Stock Trusts which own the whole of the 
preference capital now being repaid. The income debentur 
stock of A.W. Consolidated Stock Trust frequently recom- 
mended by Custos will receive its full pound of flesh in the 
shape of £74 17s. 6d. in cash per:{100 nominal of stock, 
and will thus pass out of existence. The distribution of the 
A.W. Second Stock Trust is not yet announced, but ordinary 
stockholders have been led to expect a payment of about 
£182 per {100 nominal, with the prospect of another {5 
per cent. or thereabouts when the final liquidation of th 
other assets in the Trust is completed. The prices of both 
these issues have for the past two months fairly fully reflected 
the present cash payments. 

* * * * 


There remains perhaps an epilogue in the shape of the 
ordinary stock of the Armstrong-Whitworth Securities 
Company. The company has in issue £512,812 of “A” 
ordinary capital in public hands and £2,350,000 of “B” 
ordinary capital held by Securities Management Tn, 
which is entitled to 90 per cent. of profits and assets 
It also still has certain investments in the Lancashire sted 
industry remaining after the repayment of the Preference 
capital. No valuation of the remaining assets is available, 
but in view of the cautious statement made by the chairma 
at the last meeting one should not assume that the eventual 
realisation will show the present price of 24d. for the 1s, 
*“*A” Ordinary shares to be an under-estimate. 


* x x x 


Venturers’ Corner 


While I should be the last to suggest that the condition 
of the cotton industry justified substantial buying of textil 
shares, I do think that a case can be made out both for th 
Ordinary £1 shares of Ashton Brothers and Company now 
standing at about 8s. 6d., and for the 5 per cent. £1 Cum 
lative Preference shares of the same company at aro 
13s. 6d. The company are both spinners and manufactures. 
The shares are only dealt in on the Manchester Sto 
Exchange, and one has to realise that one is taking the risk 
of a very restricted market and possibly of a longish walt 
The company has not paid an Ordinary dividend for maty 
years. But it has pursued a prudent financial policy ail 
has just announced a payment of two and a half yeats 
arrears on the Preference shares, bringing the dividend 
to June, 1936. Steady progress has been made during t 
past two years in liquidating those arrears and the t 
(Continued on page 284) 
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———— 
COMPANY MEETING 
———_——_—:—“‘ TCT; 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


Tue eleventh ordinary general meeting of the Associated British 
Picture Corporation, Ltd., was held on August 9th at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. : ‘ : 

Mr. John Maxwell (Chairman and Managing Director) said that 
the most important change in the accounts was the increase in 
the share capital owing to the issue in January of this year of the 
remaining 1,500,000 ordinary shares of ss. each at 14s. per share. 
The net proceeds of the issue had been used mainly in the repay- 
ment of floating debt within the group. } 

The trading profit for the year of {1,302,000 showed an increase 
of about £37,000 over. the previous year and, having regard to a 
certain falling off of business during February and March of 1938, 
he regarded that result as very satisfactory. He was glad to be 
able to state that the results so far of the current year already 
indicated a considerable improvement, and the coming autumn and 
winter season should fully maintain that improvement. The directors 
recommended that £200,000 be reserved for depreciation, that 
200,000 be added to general reserve—making that £2,625,000, 
which would represent a very solid buttress in the Corporation’s 
financial structure—and the payment of a final dividend of 10 per 
cent. actual, less tax, on the ordinary shares, making 20 per cent. 
for the year. : 

Since the beginning of the business, eleven or twelve years ago, 
they had been constantly growing, and the rate of progress, par- 
ticularly in the last three or four years, had been rapid. All three 
departments of the business—production, distribution and exhibition 
in cinemas had expanded and had certainly kept pace with, if not 
outstripped, the rate of expansion in the trade generally. While he 
would not say that the Corporation could not go forward to any 
further progress, he did feel that it should be of interest to share- 
holders to know that the immediate objectives of himself and his 
colleagues had, to a large extent, been achieved, and their policy 
now would be directed mainly towards the consolidation of the 
present position both from the point of view of the conduct of the 
business and of their financial position. He felt that the business 
had now become well settled as a large profit-earning concern, well 
able to stand normal fluctuations and the effects of such trade cycles 
as the economists told them were inevitable. 

With regard to the outlook, all three departments of the business 
were functioning successfully. The results in the cinemas were already 
well ahead of last year and, unless some unusual happening should 
occur—and he did not anticipate that—the outcome for the year 

ending March next should again prove to be a record result. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 








F. J. H. assured his life with the 
“Old Equitable” in 1878 for 
£1,000 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1938 the 
policy was worth £3,716, or over 
33 times the sum assured and 
over 3 times the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No agents No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve hen ole én aie - £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Awstralia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters. of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received, 
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BARCLAYS 
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LIMITED 
Head Office: 54 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 


Barclays Bank Limited is represented by 
affiliated institutions in many parts of the 
Empire and elsewhere and is represented. by 
Agents and Correspondents throughout the 
World. This extensive organisation is placed 
at the disposal of customers desirous of 
transacting any description of domestic or 
foreign banking business. 


Full particulars of all the services which the 
Bank places at the disposal of its customers 
may be obtained on application to any Branch 
Manager. 


OVER 2,000 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


and Trustee Business 
undertaken. 


; Chief Trustee Office: 
37 King William Street, London, E.C.4 
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NOTABLE NUMBERS 


14, PAVEMENT, YORK—Sie Thomas Herbert's House. Outside here 
James Vi of Scotland and ts of England was proclaimed. 





The ancient tradition of good food, good wine, and good 
tobacco,—in other words, good living—is expressed 
today in another notable number — Player's No. 3. A 
mellow ripeness, an unmistakable distinction of flavour 
and aroma make No. 3 a veritable prince of cigarettes. 


PLAYER'S 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 


PLAYER'S 
No. 3 are 
supplied 
either plain 
or corks 
tipped so asie 
for which 
you prefer, 











20 FoR 14 50 TINS (plain ealy) 3/4 . 
3P490. 


50 For 3/3 


Nenad 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 282) 


amount of the Preference capital is only £108,000. If the 
second half-year’s payment is as good as that just announced 
the arrears will be wholly cleared in January, and when that 
is done the Ordinary shares should have reasonably good 
long-term prospects. Ignoring Preference arrears, the earn- 
ings on the Ordinary capital were about 18 per cent. in 
1936 and about 12 per cent. in 1937. The company is now 
engaged, it is believed, on contracts of a special character 
which should have isolated it to a reasonable extent from 
the effects of the general recession in the cotton textile 
industry. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


RoAN ANTELOPE RESULTS 


THE first of the preliminary results of the big Rhodesian copper 
mining groups—that of Rhokana Corporation—was discussed 
here a ‘fortnight ago. It showed a remarkable capacity to 
maintain a high rate of earning in spite of an unhelpful copper 
market. The two other major groups in this field, Roan 
Antelope Copper Mines and Mufulira Copper Mines now 
show similar results. Roan Antelope’s estimated net profit 
for the year ended June 30th was £1,574,000 as compared 
with £1,790,000 in the previous year. The result is arrived 
at after charging £200,000 against £175,000 for replacement 
and obsolescence reserve, but there is no charge for debenture 
service now as against £72,638 in the previous accounts. 
The final dividend announcement is not due until a month 
hence, and comparison is complicated by the fact that a 200 
per cent. share bonus was declared last year and the larger 
capital now ranks. After the capital bonus the interim dividend 
was reduced from 30 per cent. to 10 per cent., which in effect 
meant no change in the sum distributed. If the final dividend 
were to be treated in the same proportion it would be approxi- 
mately 17 per cent., and one sees no reason why the distribution 
should not be of that order, for the total earnings before allow- 
ing for taxation are about 314 per cent. on the present capital. 


* * * * 


MUFULIRA COPPER MINES 


Mufulira Copper Mines, a private company whose capital is 
held as to 64 per cent. by Rhodesian Selection Trust, as to 
32 per cent. by Rhokana Corporation and the small balance 
by the British South Africa Company, has done apparently even 
better. The estimated profit for the year ended June 30th was 
substantially higher than in the previous year, amounting to 
£968,000 after charging £115,000 for replacements, as against 
£650,000 in the previous year when only £80,000 was charged 
for replacements. Here again compafison is vitiated by the 
fact that the debenture stock whose service was last year charged 
at £80,909 before arriving at the net profit, has now been 
eliminated. Only £18,500 is chargeable for debenture interest 
this year, but an additional £1,900,000 of ordinary capital ranks 
for its share of the net profit. 

After making due allowance for these changes the profit must 
still be regarded as a very remarkable achievement. The period 
of the accounts does not of course include the effects of the 
recent curtailment of copper production from 105 per cent. to 
95 per cent. of basic quotas, but it does include the worst 
period of the market recession, indeed for the last 3 months of 
the year the average price was only £37 os. 8d. per ton. 
Mufulira, too, is still some time off its final dividend, due to be 
announced towards the end of September. All that can be 
said at the moment is that earnings subject to taxation and 
reserves are equivalent to more than last year’s I1§ per cent. 
on the larger capital of £4,888,874 now ranking. 


x x x * 


CINEMA INDUSTRY’S DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. John Maxwell’s review to the shareholders of Associated 
British Picture Corporation contained the interesting reflection 
that the Corporation has probably completed its period of most 
rapid growth. While he did not suggest that there would 
be no further progress, he did claim that the growth had at 
least kept pace with the expansion of the trade generally, 
that the immediate objectives of the Board had been achieved, 
and that future policy would be largely directed towards 
consolidation. After some slackening in business last spring, 
he reported a substantial recovery and expressed the view that 
the improvement would be fully maintained during the coming 
autumn and winter. Unless some unforeseen happening 
should occur, he anticipates another record result for the 
year ending next March. TOON 
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14. rev. In this age you have to wind, 
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keep cool ! 

This ancient form of taxation 
existed an unreasonable long 
time. 


This Japanese quarrel is 
going on. 
Something the victim of in- 


somnia does not need. 
Grasp with the unchecked 
letters of I across. 
“A drunkard clasp his teeth, 
and not undo ’em, 
To suffer . . . damnation to 
run through ’em. 
A sailor obtains what marks- 
men need. 
A musician wouldn’t give a 
recital on this kind of piano ! 
rev. All this is moderate. 
I doubt if a fisherman would 
consider this a heavenly 
catch. 
Slip duty (anag.). 
Explosive head- dress. 
When you’ve caused to move 
a donkey around, you’ve 
probably needed many of 
these from the animal. 
rev. On the contrary, an 
insipid athlete doesn’t get 
like this. 
DOWN 


. A man who wanted his coat 


this way wouldn’t want to be 
taken literally. 

. rev. Fellows from the north. 

The kind of horse 
sleepers don’t like. 

. rev. with 6. Spiteful women. 
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9. rev. 
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16 
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29. 
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And snatch a fearful joy.” 
. rev. This cap is not wom 
on the head. 
Mass of hair that 
causes concussion. 
Relatives like a gentle colour, 
White - complexioned little 
children are wrapped in 
these cloaks. 

Put a seal (anag.). 
and 33. Wets thoroughly. 
Does this kind of a seat make 
the schoolboy  uncomfort- 
able ? 

The contents of these streams 
don’t appear to be healthy, 
Puccini opera. 

“To wander alone by the 
wind-beaten . . . 

Air makes this beautiful and 
delicate. 

This band goes to the head, 
rev. See 31. 
and 30 down. 
rustic. 

See 16 down. 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 306 is Miss Mary D. H. 
Macmillan, 30 Ashley Avenue, Belfast. 
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THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
17 Leigham Court Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 


Patron: H.M. The King. 


gift 


Every neglected, destitute child 
entering our Homes enters a new 
world, wherein he experiences 
the real joys of childhood and 
receives sound 
utmost usefulness in later adult life. 


to Herbert H. Glanfield, Director. 


monthly provides for a child). 


training for 
Please send a 


(£3 3s. 


Est. 1856. 
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ho mother may have money to visit him in | Fhilosopher mainly attacks Atheism, Imperialism. and | UoOnS to Univers Entran ce and Scholarship — 
8 vill pay for one month’s visits. PILEASE | Communism, the three most popular Superstitions of the All games, z and swimming divid 
55 38.) Appeal S, NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR | day. Cloth 1/3, Paper 8d.. pest free, from ** PEACE,” » charge it desired. Illustrated 
LIEF, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 111 Belgrave Road, London, S.W.1 PRINCIPALS, 
‘s | 
by vou know how the Inland Revenue helps 
Charities? .For instance, if you promise to pay THE 
sav, £5 a vear for seven years to Brompton Hospital, SPE¢ | A | OR } 
the tax paid by you on your gift will be refunded to | 
"7 the Hospital, ‘Thus both you and the Inland Revenue 7 +7- 7 >. | 
p the Hospital in its fight against tuber- | HOLIDAY SERY ICE | 
cul Write to the Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, : . 
London, $.W.3 To readers on holiday, who normally receive | 
THE SPECTATOR through a newsagent, we 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


Established 15 ra: ad : 
‘ apital Authorised and Issued. 
£4,000,000 Ry rtp leat th > 





4 serye Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being e P . - rsacent 
galled up except if the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) through the nearest loc al newsagent. 
Dae 000.000 > Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000 ° . . . ak: 
D Al TS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian | Please send instructions, with remittance to cover 
~ nim and Dominion of New _ Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are . 
ll nape ( mumereisi and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques cost for the period, to:—The Sales Manager, 
at ave throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for sin 
Somat n. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be | THE SPECTATOR CFep.. 99 Gower Street, 
wervained ipplication 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E. London, W.C.1. 





WEST END AGENCY: 








£12,.000,000 ; 


15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 


LIMITED. 


Paid-up Capital, 


or to arrange 


at 6d. per copy, 





| shall be glad to forward a copy of the paper 
each week to any part of the world, post free, 
for 


delivery 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. S 


Instructions should reach THE SPECT 








1V 
as a line. 
5% for 13; $% for 26; and 10%, for 52. 
Ww 
EDUCATIONAL wR, | e 
“| South 
TIVHE WESTMINSTER TU TORS. —Coaching for 


University, School and Civil Service examinations 
(Men or women students.) Individual tuition in weak 
subjects. Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice 
and list of recent successes, apply Muss FREESTON, 
M.A., Oxon, 2 Westminster Palace Gardens, Artillery 


Row, S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). 

Interviews by pe only. Tel.: Abbey 2076. 

[NIVERS ITY OF ABERDEEN 
SESSION 1938-39. 


Classes in the various Faculties and Departments 
will commence in the Winter Term of Session 1938-39 
as follows :— 


Medicine é . Tuesday, October 4th, 1938. 
Arts, Science, Divinity, Law Education and 
Commerce .. ‘uesday, October 11th, 1938. 


The Certificate of Attestation ot Educational Vitness 
to enter the University granted by the Scottish 
Universities Entrance Board must be exhibited to the 
Secretary to the University before commencing study. 
Forms of application may be had from the Secretary 
to the Entrance Board, 81 North Street, St. Andrews, 
or to the Secretary to the University of Aberdeen. 





The following Degrees are granted by the 
University :— 
ARTS—D. Litt., Ph.D., M.A. Ordinary and 
Honours). 
SCIENCE—D.Sc., Ph.D., B.Sc., (Ordinary and 
Honours), B.Sc.(Agr.) (Ordinary and Honours), 


B.Sc For.) , B.Sc.(Eng.) 
DIVINiTY—Ph.D., B.D. 
LAW—Ph.D., LL.B., , BL. 

MEDIC INE —M. D.. Ch. M., Ph.D., M.B., 

Diploma tic Health is also granted. 

EDUC Rd. B. 

COMM ¥ " CE—B.Com. 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had 
on application to the SECRETARY TO THE UNIVERSITY, 
and tui! details of the Courses, Degrees, Examinations, 
Bursaries, Prizes, Fellowships, &c., will be found in the 
Aberdeen University Calendar published by the 
Aberdeen University Press Limited. 


(Ordinary and Honours). 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





ITERARY T'ypew rtg., 
4 Is. 1,000 words 
McFarLaNne(C 


7 rans.,&c. pars eX., “MSS. 
Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
>The ‘Study 196MarineP de., Leigh-on-Sea. 





\ SS. all types required for publication. Interview 
4 by appointment.—LASSsALLE LIMITED, 47 Old 
Compton Street, W.1. GERrard 5397. 











YONG POEMS Ww AN’ I ED. atbuniin 
, compositions also considered for 
Send MSS. to Peter Derek Lt. 
140A Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


and musical 
publication. 
Dept. S.), 


FOR THE 


TABLE, 


*HETLAND LAMB.—The 


&e, 





greatest table delicacy 


' Supplied at 1s. 2d. per Ib. for hindquarters ; 
1s. per lb. for forequarters ; 1s. 1d. per !b. for sides, or | 
whole carcase. Average weight hinds, 5§/7_ Ibs. ; 
fores, 43/63 Ibs. All carriage paid per Parcel Post. 


Despatch days Saturdays 
August 20th. Cash with 
SONS, VOE, SHETLAND. 


order.—T. M. ADIE & 


FRESH FRUII 


PERSHORE PLUMS.- 


Ch.B. A} 


and Wednesdays, commencing | 


12 Ibs. | 


paiNes EGG 

5s. od., 24 Ibs. 11s. 3d. Carriage paid. Empties tree. 
Send for list.—J. E. STANTON, Swan Terrace, Evesham. 

ULICY CALIFORNIAN ORANGES, case 200 
e Finest 19s case 80 Large Californian Seedless | 
Grapefruit 23s. 6d case half each 22s. Box 40 lbs. | 

hoice Empire Dessert Apples 15 Carriage paid 
Cash — order SUNRIPE FRuIT (V.12), Pierhead 
Liverps 


MISCELLANEOUS 


selected 
and Wader Sock Tweed patterns tree 


handwoven ‘Tweed 


| y INEGAL 
Stockings 


on request ManaGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
iything t ell Keaders having anything 
| services to offer are invited 





ts to the notice of the many 





jer pectator. Prepaid Classi 
ts cost 2 per lin 36 letter per 
hould reach Vhe Spectator Offices 
eet, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
ach week. Di int 2 for 6 inser 
or 13 7 for 26; and 10% for §2 
4 - i 


Handknit | 


Afriea 


THE ELLERMAN & 
BUCKNALL LINE 


service enjoys an 
enviable reputation 
amongst travellers for 
the excellence of the 
general arrangements 
and accommodation. 
Steamers specially 
designed for the 
tropics provide all the 
amenities essential for 4 
comfort at moderate 
cost. The cuisine is 
faultless and the 
service under the 
direction of experts. 








a 

Londor to Cape- 
town, Port Eliza- 
beth, East London, 
Durban, mais. 
— & Beira. 


FIRST CLASS 
FROM 


£40 
TO CAPETOWN 


Return tickets in- 
terchangeable with 
other lines or Im- = 
perial Airways 
Round Africa 
tickets issued 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 


104-6 Leadenhall cai: London, E.C. 3) 
aa 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 








EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE tor your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048 








THE INDEX TO 
‘|| VOLUME 160 
| of “THE SPECTATOR” 


is now ready 


One Shilling (or 25 cents) 
should be 


instructions 


for each copy 


enclosed with 


and addressed to:— 


INDEX DEPARTMENT, 


“THE SPECTATOR” LTD., 


99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, 
W.C. 1, ENGLAND. 


































E | BOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).— 


ertes discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 
ATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 





| ELGRAVE CLUBL TD. (6Bdern ce Road, SWay 
— Room and breakfast, §s. 6d. a night, or 355, 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly —Vict. 3a. 


| ROTTWICH SPA. —_Wworc ESTI RSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h, &c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A, 
Illustrated Guide from R. Lusi, Mg anager, 


water. 
R.A.C, 
~THE ALISON HOTEL.—Mebvill 


i Samed RGH. 
**Melcrest,”* Edinburgh. Tel, 31295, 


4Crescent. Tgms.: 


DEFRESH YOURSELVE Ss in English Comins 





Ask for Descriptive List (3d. ‘pone free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTEL Ss managed by the 
PEOPLES’ REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P. R. H. A. Ltp., St. GgorGe’s House, 


193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





for peace, 
—Muirhead, 
\ JARWICK CLUB LTD. 21 St. George's Sq.,S.W1 
—Room and breakfast §s., one night only §3s. 64, 
with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s, to 
Vict. 7289 Ps 


HOUSE,” Yetholm, Scot. 


| OMANY 
bracing hill air, quiet roads 


comfort, 





or 30s. weekly ; 
2 gns. weekly.— 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
| HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
HAVEN 


| BOXHILL .—BURFORD BRIDGE 


| Dorking, Surrey 


HOTEL. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOTEI 


CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 


EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 

| EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 

FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH 

FELIXSTOWE—MELROSE. 

FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY, 

GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 

GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL. 

| HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 
Ne eee ce ae HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE rgyllshire)—LOCH AW! 
LONDON. mien AC KERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. , 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire) —GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & Lins 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall) —TREGENNA CASTLE. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COU}- 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE Sutherland). —SCOURIE. 

SKY%.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., 








HYI YRO Hore 
TI 





STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN 
CAMWORTH (Staffs). —CASTLE. 
fEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton .—HUNTLY. 
PORQUAY.—PALACE. 
—ROSLYN HALL. 
| UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 





\} 


yA 


